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A Glance at the Contents— 








National Gas Council. 

\ report appears of this month’s meeting of the Central 
Executive Board of the National Gas Council, when one of the 
subjects discussed was large-scale gas supply. 

' Scottish Eastern Juniors. 

The Presidential Address of Mr. David Yule, of Alloa, at 
the opening meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Association 
(Eastern District) is published, 

Institution Wrought-Iron Specifications. 


Che Institution’s Wrought-Iron Specifications have been re- 
printed in more convenient form, and the new booklet embodies 








1 revised List of Approved Makers of Wrought-iron Gas, 
Water, and Steam Tube Strip as issued on Sept. 17, 1930. 


High-Pressure Distribution in Scotland. 

In his Presidential Address before the Scottish Junior Gas 
Association (Western District), Mr. Duncan D. Melvin, M.Inst.- 
Gas. E., of Uddingston, deals with unification, manufacture, 
© and high-pressure distribution from a practical! point of view, as 
i exemplified in the Middle Ward of the Lanarkshire Gas Scheme, 
these subjects being very much in the forefront at the present 


time. 


Coke Breeze. 

In a paper before the Institute of Fuel, Dr. E. W. Smith, 
C.B.E., F.1.C., M.1.Chem.E., maintains that there is no econo- 
mic coke breeze problem. There are a number of technical 
problems connected with breeze which he enumerates. 
Coke breeze, he says, can be utilized, and is being utilized. It 
nost promising 


coke 


is worthy of greater standardization; and the 
solution is cleaner coal. 


Gas at the North London Exhibition. 

Gas again played an important part at the North 
London Exhibition held at the Alexandra Palace, Wood Green. 
The Tottenham and District Gas Company’s stand was larger 
and more comprehensive than ever before, cookery demonstra- 
tions being a continuous attraction. At the Exhibition also were 
displayed some of Mr. Herbert Finn’s fine paintings of indus- 
trial and other subjects, a series of which depicted various plant 
on the Tottenham Company’s Works. 


once 


A Showroom for the Gas Industry. 

An account is given on a later page of what Messrs. Falk, 
Stadelmann, & Co. are doing to satisfy the requirements of to- 
day in gas lighting, cooking, and heating by means of their 
very fine showrooms in the Farringdon Road, E.C.1. The 
policy of the firm is to keep abreast of the times, and there is 
a very large department set apart solely for the display of 
domestic gas appliances and fittings of every description. This 
showroom is divided into sections, and the appliances therein 
are changed regularly ; a wide variety being always on view. 


New Coke Chute. 


Mr. H. J. Toogood describes a coke chute designed to 
fill, discharge, and completely empty coke storage bunkers, 
while minimizing the formation of breeze and dust. He claims 
that by this device attrition of the great bulk of the coke within 





th bunker is circurnvented, and the grade is delivered uniformly 
to each consumer's vehicle. A further advantage claimed by 
Mr. Toogood is that his chute delivers its stream so much more 
steadily than does the ordinary hopper outlet that it is able to 
feed a conveyor much more regularly, thereby preventing over- 


lo ling. 





Presidential Address of Sir David Milne- Watson. 
_ We publish the Presidential Address of Sir David Milne- 
Watson, LL.D., D.L., to the Institute of Fuel. 


Smokeless Gas Coke. 

A brief review appears of the London Coke Committee's 
latest illustrated brochure dealing with the uses of gas coke as 
fuel for central heating and steam raising. 


Autumn Meeting of the Institution. 

We give the programme of the Autumn Meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, which will be held in the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. 


An Address by Mr. Bloor. 

The Yorkshire Junior Gas Association were addressed by 
Mr. H. E. Bloor, B.Sc., Engineer, Manager, and Secretary to 
the York Gas Company, on Saturday last. A full report of the 
meeting is published to-day. 


Tar Problems. 

We publish the discussion on the paper entitled 
Problems and Suggestions relating to Coal Tar ’’ which Messrs. 
W. J. Chadder and H. M. Spiers, of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies, presented at the meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association last week, and which appeared in 
the ‘* Journa ”’ for Oct. 15. A report’ of the business meeting 
of the Association is also published to-day. 


Refrigeration: A Note for Gas Salesmen. 

In an article on this subject to-day, Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley 
Brereton, F.R.San.1., F.I.H., F.Inst.San.E., Editor and Con- 
sultant to the ‘* B.C.G.A.,”’ emphasizes that refrigeration is 
an all-the-vyear-round load for our industry The refrigeration 
idea itself has yet to be sold in England, not mere!y the idea 
of refrigeration by gas or any other agent. The line of approach 
involves patient education of the public along the lines being 
followed by Medical Officers and their assistants since the pass- 
ing of the Food Preservation Act. 


* Some 











At the present time, when Notices of 
Assessment for Income Tax under 
Schedule D are being received, many gas___, 
undertakings are obtaining assistance 
in checking them from H. T. Seymour’s 


“Principles and Practice 

of the Assessment of Gas 

Undertakings for Imperial 

- and Local Taxation,” - 
which elucidates very many common 
obscurities. Copies, for those who have 
| not yet obtained one, are available at 
| the “Joufnal” Office at 10s. 6d. net, | 
| post free. | 


























A Statesmanlike Address 


Tue Presidential Address of Sir David Milne-Watson to 
the Institute of Fuel is of great importance, and is certain 
to meet with the close study in the wide field of fuel tech- 
nology which its statesmanlike, calm, and unexaggerated 
tone merits. The reader will probably be chiefly im- 
pressed by Sir David's clearly-worded appeal for a saner 
outlook upon the national values of the producers of fuel 
in its different forms, and for the development of much 
greater the 


Ours is essentially a country which 


co-operation between these producers in 
marketing of energy. 
must stand or fall by the utilization of its coal resources; 
water power may be harnessed more, but it is most un- 
likely that it will seriously affect the normal production 
of energy in the British Isles. It is very desirable, there- 
fore, that scientific men and the public generally should 
arrive at a truer perspective of the ways in which our 
source of energy—coal—can be best utilized. 

Sir David’s address is a definite help in this direction. 
He emphasizes, not for the first time, that electricity 
cannot oust gas, just as gas cannot wholly replace elec- 
tricity; and he cites America as an example of the validity 
of this statement—if, indeed, proof be needed. Many 
uses of these two forms of energy are clearly defined, 
and they do not, or ought not to, overlap to the detri- 
ment of the consumer. The salesman of to-day in the 
gas industry has not a parochial view; he has already be- 
come a fuel technologist and is capable of knowing: when 
gas, and when electricity, ought to be employed in par- 
ticular circumstances. And there can be little doubt that 
a co-operative policy of gas and electricity, as distinct 
from a battle-cry of gas versus electricity, would in many 
instances lead to greater efficiency by avoidine sales at 
unremunerative prices, in order to secure business, and 
would result in enhanced customer-satisfaction. Ad- 
mittedly the time is not yet ripe for this harmonious 
working, but the era of co-operation could be hastened 
in its coming by a broader conception of the fields of 
utility of two vast and growing industries—gas and 
electricity. 

At present, the public, and not a few of the scientifically- 
minded, are, without cause, pro electricity and anti gas. 
Why should this be? In recent years, the increase in 
gas sales, converted to a common basis of heating value, 
has been consistently maintained at nearly twice that of 
the corresponding increase in the sales of public elec- 
tricity. The gas industry is a conservor of coal; the elec- 
tricity industry is not. The National Electricity Scheme 
has, it is true, resulted in a fall in the consumption of 
coal per unit of electricity produced; but the fact re- 
mains that the actual proportion of the heat in the coal 
consumed is still not much, if any, greater than 10 p.ct. 
throughout the entire country. Does this imply the most 
efficient utilization of our coal resources? Surely it would 
be a definite advance if the use of coked fuels could 
be extended by electricity undertakings. Coke and coke 
breeze, as was mentioned by Dr. E. W. Smith at the same 
meeting of the Institute of Fuel, have proved themselves 
admirable fuels for the generation of electricity; and Sir 
David states that in London practically the whole of the 
coke breeze made by the Gas Light and Coke Company 
is absorbed for the generation of steam, and that at least 
100,000 tons annually is utilized by electric power stations. 
Such an advance could be made by co-operation between 
gas and electricity. ‘* What is needed,’’ Sir David main- 
tains, ‘‘is a considered plan for the purpose of co- 


ordinating and extending the activities of the carbonizing 
industries with the proper linkage to electrical develop- 
ment,”’ 
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The Outlook for Coke. 


TURNING to the activities of the gas industry, Sir David 
explains that the production of coal gas from one ton 
of coal has increased from 12,700 c.ft. in 1922 to 14,250 
c.ft. last year. This progressive increase in yield is 
naturally not so great now as it was, seeing that older 
plants have been superseded by more efficient units; and it 
is unlikely that any material increase will be made in the 
near future. Hence, there will be an increased demand for 
coal more or less proportional to the increased demand for 
and the industry’s keen disappointment 
with the Coal Mines Act, which will raise the cost of this 
coal. It is dificult, too, to see how the nation, quit 
apart from consumers, benefit from increased 
coal prices, which will probably result in a greater usc 
of imported oil. The greater quantity of coal carbonized 
will, of course, entail a larger output of coke, the demand 
for which, however, is growing apace. Last year over 
ten million tons was sold in the home domestic and indiis- 
trial markets. For some years the average growth in 
demand has amounted to 250,000 tons annually; ast 
year it reached 400,000 tons, thanks to fostering the load 
by attention to the proper preparation and grading of 
coke by the carbonizing industries. In regard to this, 
Sir David mentions that the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
who produce a million tons of coke a year, have spent 
over £400,000 on improved coke preparation plants during 
the last three years. 


uw 


gas; hence also 


gas can 


This development in the output of 
coke points once again to the need for co-operation; and 
the view is advanced that a co-ordinated national fuel 
policy is required. The aim should be to market coals 
of a higher standard free from undesirable ash. The 
cleaning of coal, which fortunately is progressing, would 
enhance the value of many the smaller grades and 
extend their fields of utility, and it would open the door 
to the sale of coal to specification. 

We call attention to two further points from Sir David's 
address. The-first relates to low-temperature carboni- 
zation, of which subject the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany have now had considerable experience on a large 
scale at Richmond. The process, explains Sir David, 
may now be considered as technically understood; but, 
as for the financial aspect, a happy ending is not yet in 
sight. Plants so situated as to secure good slack cheaply, 
and which can command a good price for the resultant 
solid smokeless fuel, may, he says, show a profit; but in 
those parts of the country at a distance from the coal- 
fields the difference in price that has to be paid for coal 
and that received from the coke and gas 
not appear to provide a margin sufficient to meet even 
operating expenses. 


of 


sale of does 


The return from the oils has proved 


disappointing, though development of cracking and 
hydrogenation processes may help the situation. Until 


this comes about, and the consumer of smokeless solid 
fuel has to pay no more for it than he does for coal, there 
can be little hopeful future for any low-temperature pro- 
cess which has as its principal aim the production of a 
domestic fuel. The smokeless fuel of the future will be 
high-temperature coke made by the carbonization of 
selected, prepared, and blended coals. 

The second point is co-operation as expressed by the 
working of the Institute of Fuel, the membership of which 
has increased by no less than 35 p.ct. during the year. 
Some of the meetings have been themselves co-operative, 
and a scheme is in hand for erecting a building to house 
the Institute and ten other technological institutions, 
together with the national bodies concerned with iron and 
steel, mining, and chemical manufacture. The institu- 
tions include fuel, metallurgy, rubber, and petroleum. .\s 
indicating the strength of the Institute of Fuel, it may ‘e 
mentioned that, of the four hundred papers presented at 
the World Power Conference in Berlin last June, no Icss 
than one-third were prepared by members of the Institut: 
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Unemployment Grants 


Jr is unnecessary to make any apology for returning: to 
this subject, which is bound to have an important bearing 
on the attitude to be taken with regard to State-aided 
schemes for the relief of unemployment; and we note 
with satisfaction that the recent case of Seaham Harbour 
Dock Company v. Crook (11.M. Inspector of Taxes)— 
which was commented on in the Editorial Columns of 
the ** JouRNAL’’ for May 21 (p. 411)—is being taken 


to the Court of Appeal. It will be remembered that the 
decision of Mr. Justice Rowlatt, in the King’s Bench 
Division, has the effect of bringing into account for 
income-tax purposes Treasury Grants received by statu- 
tory and other undertakings submitting acceptable schemes 
to the Unemployment Grants Committee. The expressed 
intention prompting the payment being to the 
undertaking the better to be in a position to meet the 


enable 


interest charges on the loans raised for the purpose of ° 


financing such schemes, the result was a surprise to many 
people. Indeed, the learned Judge prefaced his judgment 
py saying that it was a case of some difficulty, inasmuch 
as it, to some extent, breaks new ground. 

The widespread effect of this ruling will be appreciated, 
and, in this connection, Our contemporary ** faxation ’’ 
on Oct. 11 published an interesting article, which illus- 
trates gone way in which the definition of taxable profits 
has been extended. In Whimster v. Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue (1926) it was stated as a general pro- 
position that ** the profits of any particular year must be 
taken to consist of the difference between the receipts from 
the trade during such year and the expenditure laid out 
io earn those receipts;’’ but Lord Sands, in Hyam v. 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue (1929), said ‘* one 
cannot apply that proposition without qualification to a 
continuing business.’’ Subsequent cases have further en- 
larged the scope of income or receipts from business liable 
to tax, and the view is expressed in the article that the 
very wide conception of the trading activities of a concern 
would seem to imply that, should the Crown’s defence 
prevail in the Seaham Harbour case, any receipt which 
comes into a business through a concern being engaged 
in business may properly be regarded as a trading receipt, 
and, as such, liable to assessment. Unless, therefore, the 
appeal is sustained, a precedent will have been established 
which, it is suggested, will have the effect of making the 
liability to tax almost limitless, except where it is clearly 
proved that income arises from the sale of a capital asset. 


Coke Breeze 


No subject is more important to our industry than the 
preparation and sale of coke, and few could be in a better 
position to discuss the problem than Dr. E. W. Smith, 
who, in a paper before the Institute of Fuel,. devotes 
attention to the improvement of the revenue from coke 
by utilizing breeze to the best advantage. As to the main 
argument, the author sets this out forcibly by stating 
that over 95 p.ct. of the homes in England use gas, which 
is displacing coal: ‘* but there would be a very. great ex- 
pansion in the use of gas if it were still cheaper, and 
no single product more than 
The potential market for coke is enormous, and 


affects the price of gas 
coke RAs 
there is almost limitless scope for modern well-informed 
salesmanship and technical development; and the condi- 
tions of this market can be bettered by making less breeze, 
by using more breeze and less large coke for heating set- 
tings, and by ensuring better prices for breeze by stan- 
dardization of sizes and universal nomenclature. Regard- 
ine the first two means, Dr. Smith outlines several useful 
lines of attack, asking that the fundamental point should 
be remembered that breeze is small coke, having all the 
characteristics of coke when clean coals have been car- 
bonized or when fine grinding is the rule; otherwise it 
may be higaer in ash and moisture, but it is still a solid 
smokeless fuel of high calorific value. 

Breeze utilization is divided into two fields—as boiler 


fuel and as producer fuel. That, rightly used, it is an 
excellent boiler fuel is well demonstrated in the latest 
puvlication of the London Coke Committee, to which 


213 


reference is made in later columns of our issue to-day. 
It contains descriptions and photographs of coke-burning 
mechanical stokers at the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
Tar and Ammonia Product Works, where breeze fired by 
means of forced-draught chain-grate stokers has on recent 
trials maintained the full normal output of the boilers 
at an overall efficiency of 80 p.ct. An example quoted 
by Dr. Smith is the Deptford West power station, where 
up to 50 p.ct. of breeze is being employed with highly 
satisfactory results. There is no doubt that a remunera- 
live market exists for coke breeze, and the public’s 
growing appreciation of the harm done by smoke will 
render the sales task easier. 

Turning to the utilization of breeze in gas-works, the 
author points out that, though steam requirements are 
largely met by waste-heat boilers, modern developments 
in the design of step-grate producers have made it possible 
to use increasing percentages of breeze. In this respect 
he cites the case of a gas-works in London employing 
43 p.ct. of breeze in the producer fuel. ‘‘In this way,”’ 
he says, ** the whole of the available breeze was disposed 
of, and displaced the larger sizes of coke.’’ As much 
as 60 p.ct. of the }-in. breeze made was thus employed, 
and ton for ton had almost the heating value of large 
coke. Then there are special producers—such as the 
Trefois, installed at the Bradford Road and the Parting- 
ton Works of the Manchester Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, which formed the subject of an important paper 
by Messrs. Holton and Applebee in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
last week—which can gasify breeze, though in this con- 
nection Dr. Smith states that ‘‘ the high capital costs of 
mechanical producers can only be justified if gasification 
rates are high, or if the fuel to be used has a very low 
price, and if mechanical producers are the only means 
available in which to gasify breeze.’’ A still further out- 
let for breeze lies in blending it with coal before car- 
bonization—an outlet which in the author’s opinion is 
entirely practicable subject to a number of important 
considerations which he sets out clearly in his paper. He 
concludes by saying that there is no economic coke breeze 
problem. ‘‘ Coke breeze can be utilized and is being 
utilized. It is worthy of greater standardization, and the 
most promising solution is cleaner coal.”’ 


The Team Spirit 


Ir is the custom of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association: 
to commence their session’s work by addresses from 
seniors prominent in the industry; and there is much to 
be said for this custom, for such addresses demonstrate 


the team spirit of our industry, and help and encourage 
the younger members. Last year the address was by 


the then President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Mr. C. S. Shapley. This year it was delivered by Mr. 
H. E. Bloor, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary to the 
York Gas Company; and a full report of the opening 
meeting of the Association, which was held at Leeds 
University on Saturday last, will be found on later pages 
of this issue of the ‘‘ JourNAL.’’ The ‘‘ team spirit ’’— 
its virtues and the necessity for it—was emphasized by 
Mr. Bloor, who rightly observed that the penalty of lack 
of ésprit de corps is inevitable defeat. Such a_ spirit 
primarily depends on three factors, absence of any of 
which renders its existence impossible. First of all, there 
is the attitude of the seniors towards those employed by 
them, be they officers ’’’ or workmen; and we think 
that, generally speaking, the attitude of those in respon- 
sible positions in the gas industry to-day is an cxample 
to industry as a whole. They are fully alive to the results 
which accrue from encouragement of self-expression and 
individuality of those in subordinate posts, and they 
have given of their energies in many ways to assist juniors 
with their problems and lend them a wider vision of the 
industry in which they are engaged, besides supporting 
whole-heartedly co-partnership and welfare schemes for 
the ‘‘ workers.’’ 

Secondly, there is the attitude of the juniors to the 
seniors. The former have, we feel sure, more faith than 
ever in their leaders; ‘they are showing their appreciation 
in cheerful service and by a good deal of hard spadework 


“<é 
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Onc vhich is, of course, 
just as the workers are, by their 
contentinent, showing their appreciation of co-partnership 
principles. Finally, there is the basic idea of the gas 
that ot the public, after years of in- 
difference, are beginning to realize what fine service gas 


Junior Associations— 


industry service. 


fan] 

renders so unobtrusively; and those engaged in it have, 
from top to bottom, an inspiring belief in its present and 
in its future possibilities. ‘he ** team spirit ’’ is essential 
to progress in the gas industry, as it is in every other 
highly-organized concern; it is essential to 
research and to the application of the results of this re- 
search, to training, to the proper liaison between the 
inanufacture and the sale of gas. But there is no need 
to enumerate the many branches of the gas industry’s tree 
ol service. 

This ‘*‘ team spirit ’’ does not imply that individual effort 
of the highest order is no longer desirable; the reverse 
is the case. As an example of the growth of the team 
spirit, we have the changed outlook of the industry to- 
wards the engineer and the salesman. No longer need 
the latter suffer from a sense of inferiority, which, it is 
true, in times past was thrust upon him; and this changed 
outlook implies that individual effort will be rewarded. 
In the past, says Mr. Bloor, advancement was for those 
whose entry to the industry was through the engineering 
side; the works manager or assistant of the day became 
engineer and manager of the morrow—the chief official 
of the concern. But Mr. Bloor feels strongly that the 
centre of gravity has shifted materially; distribution and 
salesmanship have advanced in complexity and import- 
ance, and can no longer be regarded as inferior subjects 
chief officer. He emphasizes 
the importance of the viewpoint—both to themselves and 
to the industry—of who, young and ambitious, 
aspire to the positions of chief controllers-of the fortunes 
of gas undertakings. A one-sided view can only spell 
failure; super-efficient production of gas, for example, 
may fight a losing battle, if it is allied to inefficient com- 
mercial methods, distribution policy, and salesmanship. 
The tendency of the industry, states Mr. Bloor, must be 
to ascribe increasing importance to commercial and sales 

which means improved prospects and a 
higher for the commercial man. For the higher 
management, he maintains that the proper viewpoint is 
that of the salesman, though it does not follow that one 
oe 
does imply, however, that every policy and action of every 
lepartment and employee affects the commercial position 
and repute of the business, and the sum total provides the 
material with which salesmen work.’’ In other words, 
we must have the team spirit. 


business 


for the consideration of a 


those 


organization, 
status 


should actually be a salesman to hold such a post. 


Investment Values 


In addressing members of the Incorporated Accountaats’ 
Studenis’ Society, Mr. Hartley Withers, an acknowledged 
authority on financial matters, specially stressed the point 
that values must of necessity depend upon the amount of 
earning power. ‘The earning power vested in the shares 
and other securities of companies is the net revenue of 
and it occurs to us that, had this fact 
been more generally appreciated during the ‘* boom 
period on the Stock Exchange, the enormous premiums 
at which some stocks changed hands would not have been 
realize. Apart from exceptional circumstances, no 
ecurity should stand at above par, unless there is definite 
evidence of the future stability and expansion of such 
carning power beyond the minimum necessary to give an 
adequate return on the capital invested or to maintain the 
fixed rate of dividend or interest on preference and deben- 
ture securities. 

That the principle enunciated is sound will be obvious, 
for, the distribution of any accretion of capital 
arising from the sale of the whole or part of the undertak- 
ing, the only fund from which the shareholder’s expecta- 
tions can be fulfilled is the future earning capacity of the 


such concerns; 


SAVE 


concern. 

When this principle is applied, as Mr. Withers sug- 
gested, to national and local finance, the effect is just as 
forceful, and may well be borne in mind by those respon- 
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sible for the disbursement of public money. 


He pointed 


out that the earning power behind the securities of Go verp. 
ment and Public Bodies was represented by the taxable 
capacity of the inhabitants of th: particular area; and 


‘shed accounts were 
anents (dealing: only 
e date in the past), 
e financial statements 
iriments could be re. 
which, in his opirion, 
ie prospective investor 
Further, the taxable 
inhabitants of local 


while in the case of companies the 
not always a sure index to future dx 
with the financial position at a 
neither the national accounts n« 
emanating from Government | 
garded as sources of informati 
could be of great assistance t 
in Government and Local Loa: 
capacity of the country and 0 the 
areas must be taken into account, we suggest, in levying 
public taxes. 











The Prince of Wales as Guest of Honour. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously 
consented to be the Guest of Honour at the Annual Banyguet 
of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association on Tuesday, 
By the permission of the Corporation of th City 
The Lord 


accepted invitations to be present 


Dec. 16 next. 
of London, the banquet will be held in the Guildhall. 
Mayor and Sheriffs have 
Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., the President of the Associa- 
tion, will occupy the chair. 


Income-Tax—Schedule D. 


In connection with the Notices of Assessment now emanat- 
ing from the various tax offices throughout the country, it is 
desirable to direct attention to a point emphasized in the recently 
published ‘‘ Principles and Practice of the Assessment of Gas 
Undertakings for Imperial and Local Taxation ’’ (of which an 
advertisement appears in this issue), that, should an appeal 
that the 
local Inspector of Taxes be notified in writing, within a period 


against the assessment be necessary, it is essential 
of 21 days from the date of the notice signed by the Clerk to 
This 


course should be taken even in cases where the compilation of 


the Commissioners, specifying the grounds of the appeal. 


tax liability has been settled (but differs from the assessment) 
or is in course of negotiation. 


New Coke Chute. 


In view of Dr. Smith's: paper before the Institute of Fuel, 
it is an interesting coincidence that in the same issue of the 
** JOURNAL to publish a description of a 
new coke chute designed by Mr. H. J. Toogood to fill, dis- 
charge, and completely 


’ 


we should be abl 


empty coke storage bunkers, whik 


minimizing the formation of breeze and dust. The chute is in 
the form of a spiral trough. The lower side is inclined at such 
an angle as to ensure that the coke enters the bunker gently 
and with minimum breakage, while the upper side acts as a 
Mr. 


Toogood claims that by this device attrition of the great bulk of 


cover to support the superimposed coke within the bunker. 


the coke within the bunker is circumvented, and the grade is 
delivered uniformly to each consumer’s vehicle. As he points 
out, normally coke dust accumulates at the lower corners of 
bunkers ; and that occasion is apt to arise, when the bunkers 
are discharged more than is usual, for this accumulation of 
breeze and dust to be deposited in entirety in one customer’s 
consignment. Hence complaint, and a dissatisfied consumer 
A further advantage claimed by Mr. Toogood is that his chute 
delivers its stream so much more steadily than does the ordinary 
hopper outlet that it is able to feed a conveyor much more 


regularly, thereby preventing overloading. 


Tar for Roads. 


Reference is made in the current issue of ‘* Modern Trans- 
port ”’ 


to the recently published Report of the Highway and 


Sewerage Committee of the Sheffield City Council for the year 
ended March 31 last. The report deliberately sets out to correct 
any impression that, as a result of the increase in the use of 
bitumen, tar is not being employed to the same extent as 


formerly. It proceeds to point out that, while both bitumen and 
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tar have been adopted in increasing quantities during the last 
decad:, there has been no diminution of effort as regards the 
utilization of the home-pgeduced material. The report also 
alludes to an importapt,d¢velopment which is taking place in 
Shefiicld, where a nvyifeere of specially prepared and blended 
tars have been offeres fhe Yorkshire tar distillers and ap- 
plied on about forty trial ¢ths of roads, extending more than 
dght miles. The view &xpressed that, from observations 
made under varying con ons during the summer, some of 


these special tar preparatil/4 have proved to be much superior 

ty the ordinary standards,:4"d to present an excellent surface, 
‘ } ; ; s 

which, from the point of viéw of safety, leaves nothing to be 


desired. 


Farther Experiments 


the Minister of Transport announces that during the last 
few weeks road surfacing work has been in progress on the 
Kingston by-pass between Robin Hood Gate and Coombe Lane. 
[his work has been arranged for by the Technical Advisory 
Committee on Experimental Work of the Ministry of Transport 
in collaboration with the County Engineer of Surrey County 
Council, the Asphalt Roads Association, the British Road Tar 
Association, and the and Cold 
Roads Association, Ltd. Eleven test sections have been laid, 


Road Emulsions Bituminous 


incorporating different methods of modern road construction. 
[he purpose of the tests is to obtain comparative data for dif- 
ferent road surfacing materials, their first cost, maintenance 
cost, and length of life on a road carrying fast and heavy traffic. 
tests will be made to compare the resistance of the 


Regular 


different surfaces to skidding under a wide range of weather 
conditions. For the convenience of highway authorities and 
others interested persons who may wish to inspect the test 
the limits will be indicated on the site by concrete 


sections, 


markers. 


and Further Views. 


In ** The Times ”’ 
With the 


attaches to schemes for the relief of unemployment. 


for Saturday last, Lord Londonderry 


states : approach of winter additional importance 
In such 
schemes roadwork always takes a prominent place, and I should 
like to draw the attention of your readers to one aspect of this 
work that is too often forgotten. On a typical relief scheme 
half, or sometimes more than half, of the money is expended 
therefore 


on materials. If, the expenditure is. to have the 


Ye 
maximum effect, it seems essential that not only British labour 


Tar 


for binding and surface-dressing the road metal is a case in 


but British and not foreign materials should be employed. 
point. Tar is derived from coal and therefore entirely British. 
It is a bye-product of the gas, coke-oven, and tar distilling in- 
dustries which gives direct employment to nearly 200,000 
workers. These industries between them treat about 35,000,000 
tons of coal a year, which is the output of over 100,000 coal- 
miners, and coalmining is one of the industries that are suffer- 
ing most from the present wave of depression. Incidentally, 
ar is cheaper and therefore goes farther than foreign bitumen, 


so that more work is provided and a greater mileage of road 
treated with the same outlay. At present the production of 
road tar is 800,000 tons a year, but that quantity could easily be 
doubled. 
the result must be to raise the prices of gas, coke, and even 


If this bye-product cannot be profitably disposed of, 


steel, so that almost every one has an interest in the use of tar. 


Gas Salesmanship Courses in U.S.A. 

In an address before the Pacific Coast Gas Association last 
month, Mr. Alexander Forward, Managing Director of the 
\merican Gas Association, explained that the Association’s 
course in domestic gas salesmanship, which has already been 
completed by 2500 officers and employees in the gas industry 
of the United States, and is now being studied by 850 more, has 
met with unanimous approval. ‘The industrial gas sales course, 
ie said, is fairly launched, and is being received with en- 
thusiasm; sales management study is well on the way; and a 
course in public contracts is being prepared, applicable to em- 
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ployees in whatever branch of the industry, and designed so 
that the public will understand why the gas industry is in busi- 


ness and what it can do for them. 


Dealer Co-Operation. 

Mr. Forward, in the same address, referred to dealer co- 
operation, which is making such headway in America, and is 
certainly not without interest to our readers at the present time. 
Such co-operation, he said, is a necessity; and by ‘‘ dealers ”’ 
he implied plumbers, hardware and department stores, and mail 
order houses. Here is a quotation from his address: ‘* There 
can be no question that the activities of dealers in electrical 
appliances are to a very large degree responsible for the growth 
of that sister industry. We cannot afford to have these ele- 
ments fight us, except in friendly and open competition ; and 


Nor 
The only way 


it is all to our benefit if we have them in friendly mood. 
will they help us from any feeling of sentiment. 
to get co-operation with other trades is to make it possible for 
them to profit and to help them succeed.” 





PERSONAL 


Mr. Lawrence E. DouGaii_, son of the laic Mr. James 
Dougall, has been appointed to represent Messrs. Dougall’s Gas 
Meters, Ltd., Church Wharf, Chiswick, W. 4. 





Forthcoming Engagements. 


| Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all ineetings. ] 
District Junior Gas As- 


the Westminster Techni- 
Address of T. H. 


SOUTHERN 
Meeting at 
Presidential 


Oct. 24.— LONDON 
SOCIATION.—Opening 
cal Institute, 7.30 p.m. 
Prater, M.Inst.Gas E 

Oct. 25.—MIbLAND JUNIOR Gas AssociaATion.— Visit to Works of 
Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd., Donnington, Salop. 


AND 


Oct. 25.—WaLeEsS AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssociaA- 
rlon.—Meeting at Swansea. 
Oct. 27 to 29.—BritrisH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.—Annual 


Meeting at Hull and Bridlington. 
Oct. 30.- 
of the Committee, at 5, 


Gas ComMPANIES’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION.— Meeting 

Victoria Street, S.W. 1, at 2 p.m. 

31.—INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Lecture by 

Prof. W. A. Bone on ‘‘ High-Pressure Reactions.”’ 

5.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN Districr Junior Gas As- 

SOCIATION.—Visit to Refractory Works, Woodall-Duckham 

Company, Stourbridge. 

6.—MIDLAND AssociaATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANA- 

GERS.—Meeting at Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 2.30. 

8.—ScortisH JuNIoR GaAs AssociaTION (EAsTERN Dis- 

TRICT).—Joint Meeting with Western District, Edinburgh. 

Address by Mr. D. Warden, of Dundee. 

8.—ScortrisH JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 

TRICT).—See Eastern District above. 

Noy. 11.—INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.—Meeting of Educa- 
tion Executive Committee, 4 p.m., at 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 13.—Mipranp Junior Gas Association.—W. E. Benton 
on ** Oven Temperature Control and Design of a Bi-mhetal 
Thermostat.”’ 

Nov. 15.—ScottrisH JUNioR Gas AssociaTiON (WESTERN Dis 

TRICT).—Visit to Coatbridge Gas-Works. 

19.—Society OF British Gas _ INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 

General Meeting in London. 

Nov. 21.—SoOuTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
ManaGers.—General Meeting in London, 

Nov. 21.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—J. M. Webber, ‘* Electrical Plant as Applied ts 
Gas-Works.”’ 

Nov. 21.—ScorrisH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Beattie’s Bakery, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

Nov. 24.—INSTITUTION OF GAs ENGINEERS.—Meetings of Execu- 
tive Committee, 2 p.m.; Finance Committee, 3.30 p.m. ; 
Council, 4 p.m.; at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Nov, 25-26.—INsTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.—Autumn Meeting 
at the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 2. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


ENGINEERS AND 
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The Price of Gas in Newtownards (Co. Down) has been re- 
duced from 5s. tod. to 5s. 5d. per tooo c.ft. The price for 


industrial and trade purposes is 4s. 7d., and for high-pressure 
Os. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

A Reduction in the Price of Gas is announced by the Abertil- 
lery Gas Department of 4°3d. per 1000 c.ft. for lighting, cooking, 
and heating purposes, with a further reduction of 3d. per 1000 
c.ft. for consumptions over 10,000 c.ft. per quarter. 

Contributions to Charities by the employees of Messrs. Alder 
& Mackay, Ltd., Gas Meter Manufacturers, of New Grange 
Works, Edinburgh, have been made as follows: To the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, 4.72 18s. 3d.; to the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital for Sick Children, 4,41 13s. 8d.; and to the Queen’s 
Institute of District Nursing, 4:38 14s. 5d.; a total of £153 
6s. 3d. 

An Issue of 2000 Preference Shares of £75 each is being 
made by the Directors of the South Bank and Normanby Gas 
Light and Coke Company. ‘These shares are entitled to a non- 
cumulative dividend of © p.ct. out of the profits of the Com- 
pany in any year. As will be seen from last week’s advertise- 
ment columns, copies of the prospectus may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Company. 

**On Guard ” is the title of a special little pocket magazine 
issued by the National Safety First Association as part of a 
specialized accident prevention service, which consists of an in- 
tensive campaign each month against one of the principal 
dangers of industry. This month the particular hazard covered 
is fire, which costs this country some 4,12,000,000 a year. The 
magazine deals with various aspects of health, as well as safety, 
at work, in the street, and in the home. 

A Lantern Lecture on ‘‘ The Production and Uses of Town 
Gas’ was given by Mr. J. 
Bingley Urban District Council Gas-Works, and Mr. W. Long- 
bottom, also of Bingley, to a gatherin« of the Keighley Co- 
operative Men's Guild recently. Both old and modern gas 
appliances were shown on the screen and their uses, disadvan- 
tages, and advantages described by Mr. Balmforth, who went on 
to explain the benefits of using gas made at an absolutelv up- 
to-date plant like that at Bingley, with modern fittings on the 
consumers’ premises. Mr. Balmforth extended to the Guild a 
hearty invitation to visit the Bingley gas-works in the near 
future. 

The Coke Ovens and Bye-Product plant of the Lancashire 
Foundry Coke Company, at Moorfield, Altham, was visited on 
Oct. 11, by the Manchester Geological Society and the National 
Association of Colliery Managers. H.M. Inspector of Mines 
also attended. The Manager, Mr. D. V. Hollingworth, F.1.C., 
M.1I.Chem.E., explained that there were in operation 54 coke 
ovens, each capable of carbonizing about 14 tons of coal in 24 
hours, together with necessary condensers, exhausters, 
ammonia and benzole scrubbers, gasholders, and gas com- 
pressors. The Company are now supplying coke oven gas in 
bulk to Accrington District Gas Board and to the Burnley 
Corporation. 

A Large Band of Housewives gathered at the Brighton and 
Hove General Gas Company’s lecture hall on Oct. 14, for the 
first of the autumn series of cooking hints. These lectures are 
conducted throughout the year, and not only do they show the 
women of the district the correct way to prepare their dishes, 
but also how to get the maximum work out of their ovens at the 
minimum cost. Mrs. Iredale is once again to be the chief lec- 
turer, and she will be assisted by Miss Taylor and Miss Gott. 
\s is his usual custom at the commencement of a new series, 
Mr. P. E. Brown, the Distribution Engineer, gave the visitors 
a welcome. The lectures, which are free, will be continued on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 3 p.m. and Wednesdays at 7 p.m. 

The Clitheroe Gas-Works have undergone reconstruction and 
re-organization, at a cost of 4,48,000. They were formally re- 
opened by the Chairman, Ald. J. Thornber, J.P., on Oct. 8. 
He said the work had occupied two years. He gave an inter- 
esting account of the undertaking, from its commencement as 
a private company in 1836. The Corporation acquired it in 
i878, and now produced over 850,000 c.ft. of gas per day. Be- 
tween 1908 and 1912 the works were rebuilt, and the output 
almost doubled. In 1923 further extensions were necessary, 
and in 1927 the Corporation were faced with a remodelling of 
The town was now assured of an efficient supply 
The new holder had a capacity of 


the 320,000 c.ft. of the two dis- 


gas 


the works. 
and an quate pressure. 
500,000 c.ft. compared with 


carded hx lders. 


It was 105 ft. high and 87 ft. in diameter. 


B. Balmforth, Manager of the - 
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The Last Instalment of the loan on Withnell Gas Undertak. 
ing has been paid by the Withnell Council. The Chairman of 
the Gas Committee (Mr. J. O. Farrar) states that the Council 
will now save an annual expenditure of 4,600, equivalent to 10d, 
olf the rates or a reduction of 8d. for tooo c.ft. off the gas, 
Twenty-five years ago the works cost 4/20,000, and they still 
suffice for the district. 


Bediord Stock Issue.—As will be seen from our advertise- 
ment columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, Walbrook, 
E.C. 4, are offering for sale by tender, on behalf of the Direc- 
tors of the Bedford District Gas Company, an issue of £;20,000 
5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock at a minimum price of issue 
of £95 per £4,100 worth of stock, yielding at that price £/5 5s. 3d. 
p.ct. Tenders for this stock must be received not later than 
11 a.m. On Tuesday, Oct. 28. 


A Fire occurred on Oct. 11 at the naphthalene distillery 
attached to Moorfield Pit, Altham, where coke oven gas is pro- 
duced in large quantities for consumption by the Accrington 
Gas Board and the Burnley Corporation. The Accrington 
Brigade turned out with two engines and found the tar boiler 
in flames at the distillery 60 yards from the oven. The boiler, 
however, is only about 12 yards from the naphthalene tank. 
The Brigade ran a hose to the canal and quelled the outbreak 
in about an hour. 





Western Junior Gas Association. 


The Association held their Annual Dinner on Saturday, 
Oct. 4, when about forty members attended at St. Stephen's 
Restaurant, Bristol. 

The Chair was taken by the President (Mr. J. T. Spencer), 
who was supported by three Hon. Members—Mr. S. E. Halli- 
well (Secretary and Commercial Manager of the Bristol Gas 
Company), Mr. R. Robertson (Engineer of the Bristol Gas 
Company), and Dr. M. W. Travers, F.R.S., of Bristol Univer- 
sity. There were also present Mr. James Taylor (Engineer 
of the Weston-super-Mare Gas Company), Mr. R. G. Pole 
(Great Western Railway), and Mr. C. Southern (Writhlington 
Collieries, Ltd.). 

After the Loyal Toast, Mr. C..Bateman, on behalf of the 
members, presented the retiring Secretary, Mr. G. C. Gunston, 
with a wrist-watch, in appreciation of his untiring activities in 
the interests of the Association since its inception in 1926. 

During the evening the President vacated the chair in favour 
of Mr. A. Barrett (Frome), the President fur the coming sea- 
son, who then presented to Mr. Spencer the President’s Certifi- 
cate of Office. 





Lighting in Westminster. 


At the last meeting of the Westminster City Council the 
Traffic and Public Lighting Committee reported that they had 
had before them particulars of the existing contracts for public 
lighting in the City. It was stated that the lighting of the 
area St. James’s Street, St. Margaret’s, and Strand Board 
was by the Gas Light and Coke Company—date of contract, 
May 23, 1910, and supplementary contracts; number of lamps, 
3067; date of expiration of contract twelve months’ notice by 
either party on any day of any year. It was decided that 
formal notice be given to the Gas Light and Coke Company of 
the termination on Dec. 31, 1931, of their contracts with the 
Council for public gas lighting in the City. 

The Committee reported that in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of Lambeth Bridge and the improvement of Grosvenor 
Road and Horseferry Road they had had under consideration 
the question of street lighting of the western anoroach to thi 
new Lambeth Bridge. The existing lighting of Grosvenor Road 
generally was by 300-c.P. gas lamps. On the completion of th 
new bridge, the western approach would become an important! 
traffic circus, and considerable improvements had been mad 
in the vicinity by the widening of adjacent streets and the eree- 
tion of new and extensive buildings. It appeared to the Com- 
mittee, having regard to the fact that the present lighting was 
by gas lamns that, subject to the result of their review of the 
lighting of the City as a whole, gas lighting should be con 
tinued, but that high-pressure gas lamps should be used. 
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Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Autumnal Research Meeting. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, NOV. 25-26, 1930. 
ADVANCE PROGRAMME. 


Monday, Nov. 24. 


Executive Committee Meeting ) Council Chamber, 
Finance Committee Meeting ‘+ 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
Council Meeting ) London, S.W. 1. 


Tuesday, Nov. 25. 


Secretary to read the Notice convening the Special General 
Meeting. 
2. Appointment of Scrutineers for Membership Ballot. 
3. (a) Presentation of Charles Hunt Memorial Medal for 
Diploma Examination in Gas Engineering, 1930. 
(b) Presentations of Diplomas in Gas Engineering, 1930. 

,. Report of the General Research Committee, 1930-31. 

5. Twenty-Sixth Report of the Joint Research Committee of 
the Institution and Leeds University ; Cracking of Gas 
Oiland Creosote under Water Gas Conditions. 

6. Twenty-Seventh Report of the Joint Research Committee 
of the Institution and Leeds University; Preliminary 
Report on the Back-Run Process for Water Gas Manu- 
facture. 

. Adjournment. 

. Twenty-Fifth Report of the Joint Research Committee of 
the Institution and Leeds University ; Examination of 
Products of Combustion from Typical Gas Appliances. 
Part V. 

g. Report of the Refractory Materials Joint Sub-Committee. 
10. Report of the Corrosion of Pipes Sub-Committee. 
5.0 p.m. 11. Adjournment. 


Wednesday, Nov. 26. 


Final Liquidation Meeting of old Institution. 

1930 Report of the Gas Research Fellowship; The Influ- 
ence of Inorganic Constituents in the Carbonization 
and Gasification of Coal : The Liberation of Ammonia, 
by A. H. Eastwood (Research Fellow), and John W. 
Cobb (Livesey Professor). 

14. Fifth Report of the Liquor Effluents Sub-Committee, in- 
cluding a Report by Dr. Monkhouse on a visit to Phenol 
Recovery Plants in Germany. 

15. Discussion on the Sectional Report of the Ammonia Sub- 
Committee (presented 1929) on the Recovery of Am- 
monia in Gas Manufacture ; Indirect, Semi-direct, and 
Direct Processes, by Dr. A. Parker. 

Adjournment. 

Third Report of the Ammonia Sub-Committee, including : 
(a) The Feld Process, by Dr. A. Parker. 

(b) The Use of Anhydrite in the Production of Ammon- 
ium Sulphate, by Mr. P. Parrish. 

(c) A Summary and Survey of the Sectional Reports of 
the Ammonia Sub-Committee, by Dr. E. W. 
Smith and Mr. H. Hollings. 

18. Other Reports and Adjourned Discussions. 

1g. Scrutineers’ Report of Membership Ballot. 

20. Votes of Thanks. 

21. Termination of Special General Meeting. 


2.0 p.m. 
2.30 p.m. 
4.0 p.m. 


10.15 a.m. a 


12.30 p.m. 
2.30 p.m. 


on 


10.15 a.m. 12. 
10 30a.m. 13. 


12.45 p.m. 16, 
2.30p.m. 17, 


5 p.m. 


ii, 
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National Gas Council. 


Central Executive Board. 

A Meeting of the Central Executive Board was held at 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, on Tuesday, Oct. 14, at 2.30 p.m. 

Sir Davip MiLne-Watson in the Chair. 

Before proceeding with the business of the meeting, the 
Chairman reported with deep regret the death of Mr. Samuel 
Glover.’ Sir David said that Mr. Glover would always be re- 
membered for the important r6éle which he had played in con- 
nection with the gas industry during a critical period in the 
history of this country. He had been President of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, and was one of the original members of 
the National Gas Council when it was first formed in 1916. 
Mr. Glover would be greatly missed by his many friends and 
colleagues in the gas industry. 

A vote of sympathy was passed to Mrs. Glover and her family 

all members standing. 


Coat Mines Act. 


The steps which the Council were taking to ensure that the 
gas industry should have adequate representation on certain of 
the Committees of Investigation which are to be set up under 
this Act were reported. 


NortH OF ENGLAND COKE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


\ letter from the Secretary of the Northern Coke Research 
Committee, suggesting that the Council should support the 
work which was being undertaken in connection with coke 
research, was further considered, and remitted to the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. 

ANALYSIS OF COAL. 


Mr. F. P. Tarratt was unanimously appointed to take the 
plice of Mr. L. H. Sensicle-as a representative of the Council 
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THE NEWS—continwed. 


on the Joint Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers and 
the Council, which is considering the British Standard 
Specification for the Sampling and Analysis of Coal for Inland 
Purposes. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON GAS POISONING. 


A report prepared by the Gas Safety Committee as to the best 
methods of carrying into effect the recommendations of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Deaths from Gas 
Poisoning was considered by the Board, and approved. 

With regard to Recommendation 3 of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, that a central body of representatives of the various 
branches of the gas industry should be set up to institute and 
encourage research, and to improve the safety and efficiency of 
the apparatus used in the distribution and supply of gas, it was 
decided that the four representatives of the National Gas Coun- 
cil on this central body should be nominated by the Gas Safety 
Committee. 


LARGE-SCALE GAS SUPPLY. 


The Chairman reported a meeting which had taken place 
between the Joint Committee of representatives of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the British Commercial Gas Association, 
and the Council, together with Chairmen and Technical Repre- 
sentatives of certain undertakings situated in large industrial 
centres throughout the country, to consider a scheme which had 
been formulated by the Joint Committee for the purpose of 
developing large-scale gas supply for commercial and industrial 
purposes throughout the country. The matter was explored at 
great length and enthusiastic support given to the proposals. 

It was unanimously decided that immediate steps should be 
taken to call meetings of the District Executive Boards for the 
purpose of submitting to them proposals for dealing with this 
question. It was also reported that the Chairmen and Secre- 
taries of these Boards had been called to a meeting in London 
that day in order that they might be in a better position to 
explain the scheme to their members in the various districts. 


_ 





An Attractive Gas Fire Catalogue. 


The new season’s gas fire catalogue of Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell, & Co., Ltd., of Palatine Works, Warrington, is a well 
produced and attractive publication, with a cover design in 
green, black, and gold. 

A particular feature is made of the firm’s latest range of art 
finishes for gas fires, and a set of fires in beautiful finishes of 
old gold, silver, and copper bronze are depicted in actual 
colours. A foreword to the catalogue explains the function and 
effect of the ** injector-ventilator ’’ system, and also the advan- 
tages accruing from the now well-known ‘‘ Beam ”’ radiants, 
which are standard on every Fletcher-Russell gas fire. In 
order to find the size of the gas fire suitable for various sizes 
of rooms, a table is given, indicating the number of radiants 
recommended for adequately heating a room of any given area 
from 7 ft. sq. to 16 ft. by 27 ft. 

The centre spread of the catalogue is particularly attractive, 
showing in actual colours the ‘‘ Phoenicia ’’ and the ‘‘ Toledo ”’ 
fires in beautiful tiled surrounds and oak mantelpieces. These 
illustrations serve as an indication of the striking appearance of 
these new gas fires, the actual work being rich and extremely 
impressive. 

A wide range of other makes of fire is included, with full 
specifications and illustrations, while a final section shows the 
latest of Fletcher, Russell’s range of gas radiators, which are 
claimed to be rapid in heatine, easy to fix, and safe and 
economical in use, being supplied in any number of columns, 
each column governed by a separate tap. 


oe 
— 





Smokeless Gas Coke. > 


The London Coke Committee have published a new illus- 
trated brochure dealing with the uses of smokeless gas coke 
as fuel for central heating and steam raising. 

The brochure points out that the cost of power and heat is 
a factor of increasing importance in the work of enlarging pro- 
duction; and to improve and cheapen these commodities are 
the constant aims of the gas industry. Smokeless combustion 
and efficient combustion are largely synonymous terms; and 
practical ways and means are indicated, by independent and in- 
fluential steam users, whereby maximum efficiency and mini- 
mum cost of steam production have been attained, and the 
prevention of smoke effected, on many important central heat- 
ing and steam boiler plants. 

Detailed results of official boiler tests with gas coke and 
coal as fuels for use in boilers of all the popular types are given 
in the brochure; and a fair but telling comparison is drawn 
between the practical and financial advantages of oil fuel and 
coke fuel. In one case cited a gross saving of 4.30 was effected 


~~ 
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THE NEWS—continued. 


on a weekly oil fuel bill of £120, by substituting gas coke 
for oil. 

Coke-burning mechanical stokers are illustrated and de- 
scribed, and the patent ‘* Sandwich ” system of blending coke 
breeze and coal, as installed in the new 125,000 kw. Deptford 
West power station of the London Power Company, Ltd., is 
also shown. This power station, which operates at all loads 
with practically no visible smoke emission, at efficiencies of 
85 to 88 p.ct., has been described by one Medical Officer of 
Health as a model of what electric power stations should be, 
in regard to smoke and grit effluent. 
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Institution Wrought Iron Specifications. 


We have received from the Secretary of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers a copy of the reprint of the Wrought Iron 
Specifications. This has been produced in a more attractive 
and convenient form, and embodies a revised List of Approved 
Makers of Wrought-iron Gas, Water, and Steam Tube Strip as 
issued on Sept. 17, 1930. 

The Specifications were drawn up on Feb. g, 1927, and re- 
late to 


1. Wrought-iron gas, water, and steam tube strip, and 
2. Wrought-iron gas, water, and steam qualities tubes and 
fittings. 


The following names are now on the List of Approved Makers 
of Strip: 

Joun Bacnatt & Sons, Ltp., Wednesbury, South Staffordshire. 

Joun Braptey & Co. (Stoursripce), Lrp., Stourbridge Iron Works, 
Stourbridge. 

BUTTERLEY Company, Ltp., Butterley Iron Works, Derby. 

Davip Cotvitte & Sons, Lrp., 195, West George Street, Glasgow. 

Erna IRON AnD Steet Company, Ltp., Etna Iron and Steel Works, 
Motherwell, N.B. 

GEORGE Gapp & Co., Ltp., Church Lane Iron Works, Tipton. 

Hart’s Hits Iron Company, Ltp., Hart’s Hill Ironworks, Brierley 
Hill. 

N. Hincrey & Sons, Lrp., Netherton Iron Works, Dudley. 

JouNson’s IRON AND STEEL Company, Lrp., Hall End Iron Works, 
West Bromwich. 

LANCASHIRE STEEL Corporation, Ltp., Warrington. 

WILLIAM Martin, Sons, & Co., Dundyvan Iron Works, Coatbridge. 

MIDLAND IRON Company, Midland Iron Works, Rotherham. 

Monks, Hatt, & Co., Ltp., Warrington. 

PATENT Suart AND AXLETREE Company, Ltp., Wednesbury. 

PATHER IRON AND STEEL Company, Ltp., Pather Iron and Steel 
Works, Wishaw, N.B. 

Raine & Co., Ltp., Gibb Chambers, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Scottish IRON AND 
Glasgow, C. 2. 

SHEEPBRIDGE COAL AND IRON Company, Ltp., Chesterfield. 

SHROPSHIRE IRON AND Steet Company, Lrp., Hadley, near Welling- 
ton, Salop. 

THomas Watmstey & Sons, Atlas Forge, Bolton. 


Stee. Company, LtD., 53, Bothwell Street, 


Copies of the Specifications can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W. 1., price 1s., including postage. 


ia, 
—_ 





Institute of Fuel. 


The newly-formed North-Western Section of the Institute of 
Fuel held their inaugural meeting on a recent date, at the 
Engineers’ Club, Manchester—Mr. R. A. Burrows, Deputy- 
Chairman of Manchester Collieries, Ltd., in the Chair. 

Dr. R. Lessing opened a discussion on the proposed British 
Standard Specification for the Sampling and Analysis of Coal 
by giving an outline of the steps which led to the formulation 
of the Draft Specifications, and called attention to the difficul- 
ties with which the Committees and Panels concerned had been 
faced. He said that, considering the idiosyncrasies of indi- 
vidual analysts, the limitations of experimental facilities, the 
diversity in degree of competency to be expected from an un- 
known ‘army of operators, and, strangely, the lack of experi- 
mental evidence on many points concerning even the most com- 
mon methods in daily use, the specifications produced must be 
regarded as very useful stepping-stones towards unification in 
methods for appraising and comparing the value of various 
coals for different purposes. 

Taking all circumstances into consideration, these specifica- 
tions should be commended for general acceptance, both at 
home and abroad, by analysts and by the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests whom they serve. By judicious revision dic- 
tated by the experience gained in daily use, any shortcomings 
of the present recommendations will be eliminated, and a gradual 
tightening-up of the standards will follow. The obvious re- 
sult will be that the coal trade, and particularly the preparation 
branch of the mining industry, will pay an increasing attention 
to the quality of their products, and will thus enhance the 
good name of British coal which has been earned by its in- 
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herent properties, and maintain or retrieve it where this fuel jg 
in danger of losing its reputation. 

A lively exchange of views ensued in which members and 
visitors took part. The meeting gave a good send-off to th 
North-Western Section, which augurs well for the policy of 
the Institute of Fuel to carry its useful work to the Prov inces 
by the formation of further local branches. 





Notes from Scotland. 


A Scheme to Amalgamate Greenock, Gourock, Port-Glasgoyw, 
Kilmacolm, and Inverkip is at present being considered un. 
officially by members of the Gourock Town Council. The 
scheme was rejected by Parliament in 1925, but it is urged that 
the amalgamation of the various services would be of great 
benefit, and would result in the cheapening of gas. 


The Dunfermline Gas Department were among the exhibitors 
at the exhibition organized by Dunfermline traders which was 
held in St. Margaret’s Hall recently. At the Department’s 
stand were shown the latest domestic labour-saving appliances, 
including, heating, refrigeration, water heating, lighting, and 
cooking, while special demonstrations of gas cooking were 
given. 


The Cowdenbeath Gas Company, Ltd., have communicated 
with Fife County Road Board, urging that part of the cost of 
alterations and improvements to public highways carried out 
by the Company should be borne by the Road Authority. As 
the Road Authority have no powers to make such a contribu- 
tion, the Ministry of Transport have been asked to give a ruling 
on the matter. 


Plans Have Been Passed for extensive alterations to be carried 
out at the Granton Gas-Works, Edinburgh, at an estimated 
cost of 4,150,000. The scheme consists of the duplication of 
the existing plant. 
stalled, suitable for both coal and coke handling, to deal with 
530 tons of coal per day, and capable of producing 8 million 
c.ft. of gas daily. The extension, which, it is expected, will be 
completed within sixteen months, is required on account of the 
rapid growth of the use of gas in the city, approximately 40 
p.ct. during the past ten years. 








Corporation Undertakings’ Results. 
Padiham. 


The Gas Engineer, Mr. H. D. Robinson, reports a net profit 
on the year’s working of £2136, as compared with £896. The 
gas sold per ton of coal carbonized was 13,280 c.ft., the highest 
figure attained with the present carbonizing plant, and due in 
a great degree to the efforts made in the district to reduce the 
leakages to the lowest possible figure. 


Kendal. 


The gross profit amounted to £5583, as compared to £5081 
for the previous year. This is accounted for by the fact that 
all meters were read 3 to 4 weeks earlier this year than a year 
ago. The gas made during the year was 129,934,900 c.ft., 
being an increase of 6,740,000 c.ft. over the previous year. 
There was an increase of 106 in the number of consumers. 
The number of cookers in use at March 31, 1930, was 2457, 
being an increase of 190 over last year. 
wash-boilers and 101 gas fires were installed, together with 
a considerable number of miscellaneous appliances, such as 
gas irons, geysers, boiling rings, gas switches, &c. 
the year the make of gas improved by 728 c.ft. per ton of coal 
carbonized, the total yield now being the highest in the history 
of the undertaking. During the year 3090 ft. of new cast-iron 
mains were laid, and 2694 ft. renewed, together with over 
2000 ft. of new steel main. 





Notes on New Books. 
ORGANIC ANALYSIS.* 


The Fifth Edition of Allen’s ‘‘ Commercial Organic Analy- 
sis,’’ Vol. VIII.—a work which needs no introduction to our 
readers—has been published. Edited by C. Ainsworth Mitchell, 
the volume concerns itself with glucosides, non-glucosidal bitter 
principles, enzymes, putrefaction bases, animal acids, the cyano- 
gen compounds, the proteins, and the digestion products of 
proteins; and the following are contributors: Julius Grant, 
G. Barger, K. G. Falk, Philip B. Hawk, O: Bergeim, G. H. 
Buchanan, S. B. Schryver, and H. W. Buston. 

VII! 


* ** Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis,’’ Fifth Edition, Vol. 


Published by J. & A. Churchill; price 3os. net. 
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This Year’s Meeting took place in London, with 


the Gas Light and Coke Company as Hosts. 




















Mr. R. W. Foot, General Manager of the Gas Light and Coke Company (London), welcoming, on behalf of the Governor and Directors, the 

Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of the Junior Gas Associations of England, Scotland, and Wales at their Joint Council Meeting 

under the Chairmanship of Mr. F. S. Larkin, A.M.I.M.E., the retiring President of the London Association (on Mr. Foot’s right). 
Mr. T. H. Prater, of Margate, the incoming President of the London Association, is on Mr. Foot’s left. 


By the kindness of the Governor and Directors of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, the Annual Council Meeting of the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of the Junior Gas 
Associations of England, Scotland, and. Wales was held at the 
Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, 
on Monday last, with Mr. F. S. Larkin, A.M.1I.Mech.E. (the 
retiring London President), in the chair. 

Before the meeting started, a very cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to the members on behalf of the Governor and Directors 
of the Company, by Mr. R. W. Foot (General Manager), who 
expressed their pleasure at being able to offer the Council ac- 
commodation for their meeting. In fact, it would have been 
wrong if this particular meeting had not been held at Horse- 
ferry Road, as Mr. Larkin, the Chairman, had been with the 
Company for many years. 

After the business mecting (a report of the proceedings at 
which will be published later), the visitors were the guests of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company at luncheon, at the Grosvenor 
Hotel. Mr. T. Hardie (Chief Engineer) was in the chair; and 
he was supported by Mr. R. W. Hunter (Engineer of the 
Beckton Works) and Mr. E. G. Stewart. The Company were 
heartily thanked for their generosity, on the proposition of Mr. 
W. J. Pickering, seconded by Mr. J. Alsop. In reply, Mr. 
Hardie said that the Governor and Directors of the Company 
were glad to have this opportunity of marking their apprecia- 
tion of the valuable work accomplished by the Associations, 
and they were particularly pleased that the opportunity arose 
during the Presidency of Mr. Larkin, who was one of the 
original members of the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association, formed nearly thirty years ago. The Gas 
Light and Coke Company always endeavoured to do their best 
for their juniors, and Mr. Larkin was an excellent example of 
the result of this policy. The Stove and Meter Works at 
Harwood Terrace, over which he had control, was an excep- 
tionally fine place, and the arrangement of the works embodied 
Mr. Larkin’s ideas. 

Visit TO BECKTON. 


The afternoon was devoted to a visit to Beckton (the journey 
to which was made by motor coach); and a general survey of 


the works was undertaken, by the aid of the Company’s private 
railway system. The chief item of interest was the coke oven 
plant now in course of erection, details of which have already 
appeared in the ‘‘ JourNaL.’’ This, as may be imagined, is in 
itself a works of considerable size, and when completed will be 
a self-contained unit from which valuable data will be obtained 
as to costs, efficiency, &c. The unloading of coal ships by 
means of electric cranes on the pier was seen, and the rapidity 
with which the grabs, each handling 33 tons of coal, work was 
much admired. From here the party were conducted to No. 2 
Retort House, where a new type of ‘‘ flush conveyor ”’ is in use 
for cooling the coke and conveying it from the retorts. As the 
coke is pushed from the retorts, it falls into a reinforced con- 
crete trough, in which there is a rapid flow of water. The red 
hot coke falling into the water becomes surrounded with a large 
volume of steam, which prevents its becoming sodden, and the 
rapidly flowing water conveys it quickly out of the retort house, 
where the water falls away through a grid to be pumped up 
again for further use. By this method of handling, the coke is 
efficiently cooled, and on analysis is found to contain far less 
moisture than had resulted from using water in any other way. 
At the same time the coke does not get broken up nearly so 
much as when taken away by the ordinary chain conveyor, and 
breeze is therefore reduced to a minimum. The repair shops 
were visited, and the magnitude of the work carried on was 
seen to be in keeping with the huge size of this manufacturing 
station. The electric generating plant was viewed, and it was 
explained ‘that this plant is now capable of producing sufficient 
power for the whole of the works. Everything at Beckton is, 
of course, on such a vast scale that in a two-hour visit only a 
brief glance can be taken at the most important items. 

Mr. Hunter presided at a very acceptable tea, and he, Mr. 
Hay, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Stewart were thanked sincerely 
by Mr. T. H. Prater on behalf of the Joint Council for the valu- 
able time they had given up that afternoon. Mr. Hunter, in reply, 
on behalf of himself and his assistants, said they were sorry 
that time was so short; but if any of the members were inter- 
ested in any particular item or process he would be glad to 
welcome them at some future date, when any information that 
was required could be given. 


mat’ e ™ Fr. 
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A SHOWROOM FOR 
THE GAS INDUSTRY. 








The customer would indeed be hard to please if he could 
not satisfy his requirements at Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & 


Co.’s showrooms in Farringdon Road, E.C. 1. These 
spacious prémises serve as a showroom for the trade as a 


whole, and apart entirely from the business done through gas 
undertakings, traders, both large and small, all over the 
country, who are unable themselves always completely to 
satisfy their customers’ needs recommend them to visit the 
Falk-Stadelmann showrooms in London, where they will be 
sure to find what they want. , 

The policy of the firm is to keep abreast of the times, and 


The illustration on the right shows 
a general view of the section of 
Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & Co.’s 
Farringdon Road Showrooms de- 
voted to lighting and heating, in- 
dicating the wide range of appli- 
ances from which selection may be 
made 
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An account of what Messrs. Falk, 

Stadelmann, & Co. are doing to satisfy 

the requirements of to-day in gas light. 
ing, cooking, and heating. 


: 

f 
seen; and, as a further demonstration of the gas switch, a 
number of fittings are connected up with distance control. 

Another interesting display shows the various stages ii the 
manufacture of the ‘* Veritas ’’ modern incandescent gas 
mantle from the time the Ramie stalks are gathered until! the 
production of the finished article from the Company’s Wands. 
worth Works. The different chemicals utilized in the process 
and the several types of mantle produced are exhibited. On 
large stand is devoted to a comprehensive display of burners 
and small fittings of various types and sizes; and standard and 
pedestal gas lights complete this varied and attractive secti, 
















On the left is the cooking and water- 
heating section, where a large variety 
of up-to-date gas cookers, geysers, 
ec., ts displayed, together with a 
number of wash-boilers, rings, and 
other small apparatus. 








there is a very large department set apart solely for the display 

of domestic gas appliances and fittings of every description. 

This showroom is divided into sections, and the appliances 

therein are changed regularly ; a wide variety is always on view. 
HEATING AND LIGHTING, 

One half of the showroom is devoted to gas heatiny, cooking, 
and lighting. In this section there are no fewer than 37 different 
types of fireplaces in various colour schemes, and in each one 
of these is a gas fire in an appropriate finish to harmonize with 
the surround. Many other fires, radiators, &c., are displayed 
on stands in the centre of the room. One of the most attrac- 
tive fires to be seen in this section is the ‘‘ Calydon,’’ which 
is in a beautiful finish of oxidized brass, complete with ‘‘ dogs,”’ 
removable nickel-plated fender, non-corrosive shield, and brass 


nozzles. An example of the ‘‘ Silo ”’ fire with the patent ‘* New 
Century ”’ lighter attached (about which we wrote in the 
‘* JouRNAL’’ for Sept. 17) is also to be observed. Another 


attractive finish is imitation grained wood. 

Overhead is a comprehensive array of different lighting 
shades, bowls, and fittings—the majority connected up for 
demonstration purposes. Some very beautiful bowls in 
‘*Onyx,”’ ‘‘ Flakestone,’’ ‘‘ Radiolux,’’ and ‘ Pearlstone,”’ 
satin finished, are among these, and exemplify the degree of 
excellence to which modern gas lighting can be _ brought. 
Several most attractive varieties of ‘‘ panel ” lighting are to be 





THe COoKING SIDE. 


The other section of this showroom is devoted to the cooking 
and water heating side, and here an extensive range of cookers 
—all in attractive white or mottled enamel finishes—is to be 
seen. The well-known ‘‘ New Reliable’’ and ‘ Bakerloo ” 
series are in evidence, with their patent reversible boiling and 
grilling burner, safety drop-pattern oval taps, and the ‘‘ Auto- 
cook ’’ oven heat regulator. Gas hotplates, irons, pokers, 
soldering irons, tinmen’s stoves, toasters, &c., are displayed, 
while there is a range of some forty different varieties of boil- 
ing rings so set out on a special rack that they can all b 
seen at a glance and the required type selected with a minimum 
of trouble. Here also are a number of geysers and water heat- 
ing appliances, together with a variety of wash-boilers, some in 
attractive mott'ed enamel finish. An interesting model of wash- 
boiler to be seen is one whicn, by the turning of a tap, can 
be converted to supply hot water for bath purposes. 

A large portion of the showroom premises are devoted to a 
display of up-to-date lighting bowls and fittings, which are hard 
to distinguish from electric light fittings. An interesting and 
possibly unique feature of these lighting display rooms is that 
every vestige of natural daylight is excluded, so that the fittings 
can be viewed while giving the pure artificial light, thus show- 
ing the exact effect the particular bowl or fitting will produc 
under ordinary working conditions. One can literally say that 
there are thousands of shades, bowls, globes, and fittings of th 
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most varied, ornate, and attractive description from which to Co.’s showroom policy is a progressive one ; and their Showroom 
choos In the glass showroom the walls are panelled in black, Manager is an acknowledged expert in showroom display. The 

Ik, and shelves of globes can be flood-lighted to show the true effect firm is fully abreast of modern gas practice and is continually 

sfy § of the colouring, while arranged on sloping panels is a further introducing on the market fresh appliances and fittings to 

) display of bowls, each fitted up for demonstration purposes. attract the public to the further use of gas. Their aim is to 
ht- A Procressive P help the gas industry all they can by the production of efficient 

peteke- apes ede «das and up-to-date appliances, and these fine showrooms are well 

> As has already been indicated, Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & worthy of the industry which they serve. 

ou 

3] 








Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley Brereton, F.R.San.I., 
F.I.H., F.Inst.San.E., Editor and Consultant 
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wa a to the B.C.G.A., emphasizes the fact that 
dni refrigeration is an all-the-year-round load for 
a A NOTE FOR GAS SALESMEN. our industry. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon consumers by salesmen economical appliance for storing her food hygienically and in 
that the object of refrigeration is primarily to preserve food safety both between purchase and cooking, and between one 
all the year round, and not merely to make ice and keep butter day and another after being cooked; an appliance, too, which 
from melting in our very few hot summer days. The‘ pro- wul keep sweet and wholesome, almost indefinitely, such food 
position is in fact a 52 weeks’ one and not a 2 weeks’ one, as is to be served without sterilization or cooking. For ex- 
for which a few blocks of bought ice are a satisfactory sub- ample, medical tests were made in which fresh milk was still 
stitute. fresh at the end of a fortnight after being kept in a household 

In the average town house and flat to-day the larder is an in- refrigerator in the covered bottle in which it was delivered. 
tegral part of the kitchen quarters, and therefore is seldom at a Lastly, the home refrigerator will preserve fresh and crisp 
temperature below 50° Fahr., the only safe temperature at all salads and ripe fruit and even cut flowers that would wilt 

» which to keep food for even 24 hours—especially milk and if left for hours in a warm dining room between meals. In 
milk foods. In fact (now that harmful preservatives are for- fact, just as we have for years advocated the gas water heater 
bidden by law), the temperature which suits the housewife as the indispensable right hand of the gas cooker in place of 
in her daily work in the kitchen is just that which suits the the obsolete coal-fired boiler, so now we can recommend the 
germs of putrefaction and makes them thrive and multiply. refrigerator as the equally indispensable left hand, in place 
It is well for salesmen to drive home the slogan devised by of the old-fashioned town larder. 
us to make the 50° line familiar to housewives and health 
workers—* Below the line safety, above the line danger,”’ a The Conservative Cook. 
slogan now adopted by many health and welfare instructors & renga : ae 
in their teaching on the care of food. ! Of course, cooks, like other servants, are conservative. It 

is always difficult at first to get a modern labour-saving appli- 
The Idea is New. ance adopted. Nobody knows that better than does the gas 
industry which ‘spent so many years breaking down the at- 

The refrigeration idea itself has yet to be sold in England, tachment of the average cook and householder to the cumber- 
not merely the idea of refrigeration by gas or any other agent. some and smoke producing kitchen range. But an educated 
The basic idea of refrigeration has to be put before the public, housewife has only to do her own kitchen work for a few 
not merely the relative merits of Smith’s or Brown’s special weeks to realize that the average larder leaves much to be 
model. This is the first and fundamental fact for gas ‘sales- desired from the point of view of health and cleanliness. 
men to get into their heads before starting out to canvass, , ian 

; Creating Public Opinion. 
Food in Bulk. ~ ae 

ry , 7 : ; The gas industry has done much health pioneering work 

First we must consider food in bulk. Refrigeration for in all other parts of the house from bedroom to bathroom, 
stores of food is absolutely necessary under modern conditions, from dining room to scullery. It is now possible for them to 
unless we are to go back to the slow poison of preservatives, modernize the larder in home, hotel, and hospital, as well as 
now happily forbidden. And the refrigeration must be to improve still further the national larder—namely, the shops 
primarily done for us all in the initial stages by the transport and stores where our food is guarded after it leaves the ship, 
services and by the tradesmen who store our food in bulk— field, or garden, until it is handed to us over the counter or 
milkmen, butchers, cooked food purveyors, and caterers. delivered to us at our kitchen door. 

These are, of course, the only refrigerating centres for the poor As the industry has done much in the past towards saving 
who buy their food in pennyworths, and who, alas, require human fatigue and reducing smoke and fog by the sale of 
no larder for any storage of superabundance. cookers and fires, so is there in the future much good business 

‘ ° and public service to be done in encouraging the hygienic pre- 
Domestic Supplies. pel ain of food. It only remains for wae out ‘and tthe 

The people with bigger purses, who buy larger supplies, business and thereby render the service. 
should provide themselves with secondary and private cold ; J 
storage in their own homes—namely, the modern domestic Prepare Selling Campaigns Early. 

refrigerator, to be had in various sizes, which is the true And, just as the summer is the time to begin pushing gas 
i domestic larder of to-day for perishables in house or flat. f wid . Behe Mp gE Thaihapet t M  Ate 
ire sales, so the time to prepare for any early spring re- 
: The Cost. frigerator campaign is in the previous winter. For “* If winter 
’ eae came Be : : 2a comes, can spring be far behind ? lherefore, though the few 
; Refrigeration is not only necessary but is economical. The blazing days of summer may be the best time to persuade 
refrigerator for the small house, costing (say) under £30 the housewife to buy a refrigerator, our English heat waves are 
x on a three years’ purchase, would have to be very carelessly so short and so rare that it would be better for the salesman 
used not to save the housewife £10 a year in spoiled food, and to depend on his own scientific and reasoned explanations and 
’ to pay for its first cost by the time the instalments ceased. his own powers of persuasion than to trust to the sun to do 
: After that it would actually effect a money saving on food his job for him. For, alas, by the time the sun has driven 
bills. There is no waste of uncooked foods and no dishing home the lesson during a few hot days, it is more than likely 
up of semi-tainted meat, or throwing away of remains of any that a cold wet spell will have set in before the refrigerator 
sort where a refrigerator is part of the kitchen equipment and can be fixed in the customer’s house; and the housewife who 

, Where it is intelligently used—used, that is, for all perishables is thinking in terms of iced drinks will merely be disgruntled. 





all the year round, and not merely to make a few blocks of 
ice in the summer or iced sweets for odd festive occasions. 
The latter luxury use is an ‘‘ extra’’ thrown in, and should 
never be made the chief basis of argument for purchase. 


Gas for Cooking—Gas for Storage. 

From the gas undertaking’s point of view the gas-operated 
refrigerator is one more valuable and practical ‘ assistant ”’ 
to the gas cooker, just as is the gas water heater. From the 
point of view of the housewife the gas undertaking can pro- 
vide her with the simplest and most economical appliance for 
cooking her food; and supplement it by an equally simple and 


For that reason, we wish to enforce what we said at the 
beginning of this article—namely, that the idea of refrigera- 
tion should be primarily related not to heat waves and blocks 
of ice, but to continuous food problems and the national health. 

This line of approach involves, of course, patient education 
of the public along the lines being followed by Medical Officers 
and their assistants since the passing of the Food Preserva- 
tion Act. But this method of appeal, if the slower way, is 
also the surer and saner way, as well as the more public 
spirited. In the long run, too, it will bring the best business, 
because it is supported by a growing volume of public sani- 
tary and hygienic principle and practice. 
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GAS SERVICE - - 





Can You Afford to Do Without One? 


A short time ago, when discussing the question of refrigera- 
tion with a gentleman concerned in the sale of gas refrigera- 
tors, the point was put to the writer that the problem which 
really presents itself is not whether one can afford to install 
this appliance, but whether one can afford to do without it. 
The problem is one which concerns the customer because his 
health may depend upon its solution, and the gas company 
because the refrigerator represents a steady load, and should be 
a cultivator of goodwill. There are some undertakings which 
have already appreciated the desirability of going out after this 
business, and on p. 354 of the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ for Aug. 13 last 
there was an indication of what can be accomplished, in the 
results attained in a sustained and enthusiastic campaign by 
the East Surrey Gas Company. 

There is much work at hand in this field; for, as Mrs. M. A. 
Cloudesley Brereton, Editor and Consultant of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, tells us, ‘‘ the refrigeration idea itself 
has yet to be sold in England.’’ The article which she has 
been kind enough to contribute appears in this issue of the 
‘* JouRNAL; ’’ and we commend it to the earnest consideration 
of those on the distribution side of the gas industry. It is a 
subject to which Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton has given particular 
attention ; and some years ago she dealt fully with the question 
of refrigeration in a paper which she read before a body of 
medical people, at a Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 

Make a start at once (it is not merely a summer need) on 
inculcating the habit of refrigeration—by gas. 


Gas Refrigeration Coming Into Its Own. 


In view of Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton’s article, it will come as 
interesting news that Messrs. Electrolux, Ltd., have during the 
past few days received an order from Messrs, Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., for 700 gas-operated ‘‘ Electrolux ’’ refrigerators for con- 
serving ice cream. This is not the first order the firm have had 
of this type from Messrs. Lyons. They received a previous 
contract two years ago for 500 cabinets, all of which are work- 
ing on gas in the shops of Messrs. Lyons’ various agents in 
London and the home counties. 


A Place in the Sun. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby, who is well known to our readers, has 
for years now been telling us how vital it is to take full ad- 
vantage of the health-giving properties of the sun’s rays. He 
has been giving us word pictures of sun-bathed Alpine resorts 
in which invalids quickly regain health, and of American in- 
dustrial cities greatly improved not only in appearance but in 
the general health of their inhabitants, by the use of smokeless 
instead of smoke-creating fuels. That his ideal of smoke-free 
homes is a practical proposition and attainable ‘‘ in our time ”’ 
is illustrated by an interview with him in his London home, 
which forms the subject of the current issue (No. 199) of ‘‘ A 
Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas,’’ published by the British 
Commercial Gas Association. ‘‘ You will have noticed,’’ said 
Dr. Saleeby, ‘‘ that in every living and bedroom throughout the 
house, other than the staff sitting room, I have gas fires. I 
have never used anything else since I came here 25 years ‘ago.”’ 
He has quite recently had each fire equipped with the new 
radiants which emit short infra-red rays which warm the blood 
without scorching the skin. The publication is illustrated by 
photographs of the interior and the exterior of Dr. Saleeby’s 
house. 


The Land of Magic Taps. 


An attractive booklet has been prepared by the B.C.G.A. in 
which it is explained that to-day there are more than 9,600,000 
gas consumers—that is to say, practically every family in an 
area of gas supply is using gas for some purpose. Truly, there- 
fore, the British Isles is a land of magic taps—taps which are 
ready, day and night, to turn on clean, dependable heat for 
every household need. Examples of most gas appliances for 
domestic heating are illustrated and described in the booklet, in 
which is incorporated an excellent set of comparative costs of 
gas and electricity for various domestic purposes. Gas under- 
takings would be well advised to distribute this comparison 
among their consumers. Here it is: 


Room WarRMING. 


Electricity.—For warming a room of normal size (say) 12 ft. by 
12 ft., an electric fire of the correct size would cost under 4d. an 
hour when switched fully on. When two-thirds on, the cost for elec- 
tricity would be just over 24d. per hour. 

Gas.—To provide exactly the same amount of heat in the room 
by means of a gas fire, the cost per hour for gas would be 2d. when 
the fire was full on. When only five of the nine radiants were in 
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use the cost would be 13d. per hour. In addition to heating the 
room, the gas fire provides healthy ventilation. 
LIGHTING, 

Electricity.—You can light a room provided with two 60-watt 
electric lamps for 5 hours each day for a week (7 days) at a cost 
for electricity of 1s. od. 

Gas.—You can light the same room by gas for the same length of 
time, giving equal candle power, at a cost of 103d. 

REFRIGERATION. 

Electricity.—You can run a small electrically-operated refrigerator 
at a cost of 54d. a 24-hour day for electricity. 

Gas.—Run by gas the same refrigerator will cost you 23d, a day, 

COOKING. 

Electricity.—You can cook a meal (consisting of 2} lb. of roast beef, 
two vegetables—cauliflower and 3 Ib. potatoes—a rhubarb tart, and 
a milk pudding) for four people, on an electric cooker at a cost of 
2°9d 

Gas.—You can cook exactly the same meal on a gas cooker at a 
cost of 12d. 

Water HEatinc. 

For baths and domestic purposes. 

Electricity.—With an electric storage heater you can heat enough 
water to supply four hot baths daily, together with enough water 
to supply all kitchen needs for a family of four, (say) 66 gallons in all, 
at a cost of 2s. 1d. 

Gas.—You can heat the same amount of water with a gas storage 
heater at a daily cost of 11d. 

BorLinc WatTER. 

Kettles. 

Electricity.—You can boil a 4-pint kettle of water by electricity on 
an electric hotplate in half an hour for 3d. 

Gas.—You can boil the same amount of water by gas in a quarter 
of an hour for slightly under 3d. 

N.B.—The above figures are based on the assumption that: 

(a) Gas costs 10d. per therm for all purposes. 

(b) Electricity costs 5d. a unit for lighting. 

(c) Electricity costs 1d. a unit for all other domestic purposes. 

(d) Where water heating is concerned the initial temperature is 
always 50° Fahr. 


Christmas Window Displays. 


It may seem early to be thinking of Christmas, but a suitable 
window display for the ‘‘ festive season ’’ is something of a 
problem for gas undertakings. For one thing, there is not 
much business in the shape of buying of fires or cookers at that 
period; no one wants fitters in just then, and the gas under- 
taking becomes more or less dead for about ten days just at a 
time when most other shops are brilliant and at their best— 
at a time also when huge crowds are window gazing. Merely 
to decorate a window has little or no effect; there is not the 
compelling interest of present buying behind it. Possibly gas 
irons, silk shades, &c., do attract some Christmas shoppers, 
but your showroom is not packed out and busy like the neigh- 
bouring big stores and shops. As there is so little need for a 
display of ordinary goods, it is an opportunity to use the win- 
dows to advertise gas in general, and it is undoubtedly to the 
good to make a town talk about you. 

Mr. Easten Lee, the window expert who writes for the ‘‘ Gas 
Salesman,’’ suggests in the current issue that the very fact that 
there is a lack of definitely ‘‘ seasonable ’’ goods can be turned 
to account by being different to anybody else and at the same 
time telling everybody that it is good to cook by gas. He 
suggests above all that a humorous display is called for at 
Christmas. Make the whole town laugh, he says, but be care- 
ful that they laugh with you, not at you. 


Window Humour Must Not Be Subtle. 


If you are inclined to try a humorous window, there are a 
few precautions which must be observed to ensure success. The 
humour must be at once apparent; it must proclaim without 
doubt that it is a joke. It must not be subtle but very broad, 
and it must in no circumstances be capable of giving offence to 
any susceptibilities. These considerations make humour in 
business advertising difficult, for if the subject is a good one it 
will make a whole town laugh, but if not carried out correctly 
contempt may be the result instead of fun. ; 

The cost of such a display need not be great. If any member 
of the staff is an artist, it can be kept down to shillings, and 
even if given out it is not a costly matter. A simple enough 
design, with cut-out figures and home-made ‘“ props” is de- 
scribed in detail by Mr. Lee, and illustrated in the October 
issue of the ‘‘ Salesman.’’ It is a window he has tried, and he 
considers it one of his best purely publicity efforts, apart from 
selling windows‘or displays. There is no difficulty in staging 
it, he says. It is only a question of time to work out the 
details. 
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GAS AT THE NORTH 
LONDON EXHIBITION. 





—— 


Gas once again plays an important part in the fifth annual 
North London Exhibition, held at the Alexandra Palace, Wood 
Green, and this year the Exhibition is larger and more com- 
prehensive than ever before. 


The Tottenham and District Gas Company’s Display. 


\ll the year round the Tottenham and District Gas Com- 
yany’s small kiosks stand one each side of the main entrance 
at the Alexandra Palace. On the one side is a model kitchen 
and on the other a series of gas fires and other appliances, 
together with sample bags of sulphate of ammonia. Opposite 
the main entrance—which, by the way, is lighted by a series of 
ittractive gas fittings—was a block on the four sides of which 
were ‘* Metro ”’ coke fires in action, and these acted as ‘* silent 
salesmen ”’ and attracted very considerable attention, 

The main stand of the Gas Company was a very fine one, set 
ut on a much larger scale than at the previous Exhibitions. 
The stand, a very handsome structure, comprised three model 
lounges, with attractive gas appliances in suitable surrounds in 


each, a model kitchen section, a fully equipped bathroom, an 
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The Tottenham and District Gas Com- 

pany, and several other well-known local 

firms, have much of interest at this 

popular Exhibition at the Alexandra 
Palace, Wood Green. 


> 
— 


ex 


of gas service. There was a small furnace made in the dis- 
tribution workshops of the Company which is part of an order 
for eight to replace electrically heated furnaces, experiments 
having been made at the consumer’s request to determine 
whether the present electrical equipment should be replaced by 
gas. Gas furnaces are being installed, the fuel cost being re- 
duced by 50 p.ct. In this respect the Company is doing very 
useful work. 

The stand had on each of its four sides a gas-ignited cols 
fire. This was an exceptionally good piece of propaganda 
work, the fires not only presenting a very pleasing appearance, 
but serving to warm what might otherwise be a chilly spot in 
the Exhibition. 

The lighting of the stand was by 
lamps, distance controlled. 


Messrs. Hobbs Wilson’s Exhibit. 
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Messrs. Hobbs Wilson are an up-to-date firm of gas heating 
engineers, of 268, High Road, Wood Green, N. and they 
carry out amount of contracting work in co- 
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industrial section, and extensive space for cookery, washing, 
and ironing demonstrations, which were carried on throughout 
the whole period that the Exhibition was open. The stand had 
a very lively appearance, every demonstration being attended 
by a large and appreciative audience. It was estimated that 
some 300 people attended these demonstrations each day, when 
eight special cookery demonstrations were held. 

Our attention was particularly drawn to the very pleasing 
effect of the new slate (marbled and coloured) mantels and a 
new type of Davis gas fire designed very much on the lines 
suggested by the late Sir Lawrence Weaver; this represents a 

ew phase in gas fire design and esthetically and artistically 

es some way to meet the requirements of the gas industry. 

In that part of the stand fitted as a bathroom was installed a 

ermal storage water heater which the Company are now 

lacing on the district, installing the apparatus, making all the 
mnections and supplying the necessary gas at an inclusive 

harge of 6d. per day. A geyser also served the bath, and a 
Potterton combined apparatus and Ewart’s ‘‘ Vivo’? multi- 
wint were also displayed. The kitchen equipment comprised 

Sas-heated clothes airer and coke-boiler finished in mottled 

1aumel, together with the usual high-grade gas cooker. 

A note was struck in that section of the stand devoted to 

dustrial appliances. In the Tottenham Company’s district 

ere are a large number of factories, and an industrial depart- 
ent has recently been set up to deal with this important aspect 
. 


operation with the Tottenham and District Gas Company. On 
this stand there was to be found a comprehensive display of 
heating and sanitary appliances. Among the former was 
shown a good selection of ‘‘ Ideal Domestic ’’ boilers for hot 
water supply. The new vitreous enamel finish in which these 
boilers can now be supplied was extremely attractive, and at a 
moderately low price. , 

In addition, there were ‘‘ Ideal Classic *’ boilers and radiators 
for central heating, and also the new model of the ‘ Ideal 
Cookanheat ”’ for cooking, hot water supply, and central heat- 
ing. This is now provided with insulating jacket, lifting grate, 
and is quickly convertible from the closed position to give a 
large open fire. All ‘‘ Ideal’ boilers are, of course, designed 
for burning coke. 

The ‘‘ Latona ’”’ radiator was also exhibited on this stand. 
It is claimed that this appliance costs approximately jd. per 

‘ur to warm a room of 2000 c.ft. to a temperature of 65° to 
70°. The ‘‘ Kempton ”’ coke fire, with gas ignition device, was 
to be seen in operation, and attracted very favourable attention. 


Tue *f Rayrap.”’ 

Another very interesting exhibit on this stand was the ** Ideal 
Rayrad.’’ This is the latest form of radiator to apply the 
principle of heating by low-temperature radiation, the construc- 
tion taking the form of a plate made in sections, cast with a 
number of waterways, and connected together with right and 
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left-hand threaded internal nipples. Hot water or steam circu- 
lating through these waterways warms the ‘* Rayrad ”’ through- 
out by conduction, The surface temperature is somewhat 
lower than that of the circulating fluid, which fact provides an 
advantage, particularly in the case of steam heating, as the 
unhygienic effect 6f dust decomposition is entirely avoided. 
The apparatus can be fixed on either wall or ceiling, although 
it is obvious that the principle of its operation requires that the 
faces should be exposed as much as possible to the room 
interior. 

The thermal rays which are emitted from the ‘* Rayrad ”’ are 
naturally much milder than those emitted by hotter sources, 
but they are emitted from a much greater area, and are there- 
fore more effectively diffused throughout the room. In fact, 
the temperature of the air of a room warmed by the appliance, 
taken at various heights and at various distances from the 
walls, does not vary more than one or two degrees. 

As it does not operate by directly warming the air, its effect 
cannot readily be judged by a thermometer, as in the case of 
convection appliances. The feeling of warmth is the same, 
and a person is equally or more comfortable in a room warmed 
by the ** Rayrad,’’ even though the thermometer records a lower 
air temperature than would be the case if the ordinary type of 
convection apparatus was used. 


Messrs. G. L. Wilson & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. G. L. Wilson & Co., Ltd., of Bruce Grove, Totten- 
ham, and London, N. 17, had an interesting display of gas and 
coke burning appliances, among them the ‘ C.C.’’ coal-gas 
fire. This is a new and novel type of combined—or rather 
alternative—coal and gas fire, independent of each other in use, 
yet in one fitting. It is a convenient fire for early mornings, 
for the gas fire section can be lit first, and the coal fire later as 
and when desired, a cover merely being placed over the gas fire 
radiants. It is easy to clean out the ashes, as the gas fire 
section simply swings up, allowing easy access to the under 
part of the grate. 

This firm also specialize in attractive coloured tile surrounds 
for gas fires, and some very beautiful effects are thus obtained. 
It is to make the fireplace more than just a place for the fire 
that these Wilson fireplaces aim. Warmth yes—economy, too; 
but what added pleasure can be gained when colour, originality, 
and beauty of design are included. 


A number of gas fires are also made by this firm, while a’ 


further extensive manufacture is in the direction of wash- 
boilers, of which appliances they sell something like 2000 to 
3000 a year. 

Gas is used extensively throughout the whole of the Exhibi- 
tion, and apart from the fact that a large proportion of the 
main lighting of the building is by high-pressure gas lamps, 
some twenty exhibiting firms also use gas for one purpose or 
another. An excellent piece of propaganda work was accom- 
plished by the securing of the front cover space of the Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue by the Tottenham and District Gas Company 
for a striking gas advertisement featuring ‘‘ Gas—the Fuel of 
the Future.”’ 

Turning over the pages of this catalogue, it was gratifying 


to note an interesting article on the subject of ‘‘ Gas in the 


Modern Home,”’’ by Mr. Samuel B. Chandler, M.Inst.Gas E., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., the Distribution Superintendent of the Totten- 
this, 


ham Company. In Mr. Chandler draws attention to 
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the fact that in one form or another gas is utilized in practi- 


cally every home in the land. For lighting, cooking, heating, 
hot water supply, refrigeration, ironing, or in some other way, 
town gas plays its part as one of the great public utility ser- 
vices in contributing to the comfort and convenience of the 
community, its influence in everyday life being most potently 
felt in the domestic sphere. So dependent upon gas have wi 
become that cessation of supply for but a single day would 
inflict considerable hardship on the community and certainly 
prove the value of the service. Rosy pictures are painted of a 
future, says Mr. Chandler, when houses will be wholly equipped 
with labour-saving devices and when by the mere pressing of a 
button everything will be done for us. Unfortunately, these 
things are always in the future—in a Utopia to which, it is 
alleged, we are travelling, but from which we are still a long 
way off. As, however, the requirements of the practical young 
housewife are for a home for to-day and not for an elusive 
future, one is made to realize that gas meets the needs and 
makes such labour-saving homes possible now in every part of 
the country among rich and poor alike. The gas industry is 
most anxious to have every opportunity of rendering expert 
technical advice and service to the community, well knowing 
that it can assist the consumer in solving many domestic 
problems. 


Art in Industry. 


No article on this North London Exhibition would be com- 
plete without mention of the wonderful paintings of Mr. Herbert 
J. Finn, which were on public view in a special. section set 
apart and curtained off—a quiet, restful spot away from th 
busy turmoil of the exhibition without. Here one could inspect 
at leisure these fine—one might almost say unique—examples 
of paintings of modern industrial subjects, which to those who 
have to view them every day may, until they have seen Mr. 
Finn’s interpretation, perhaps consider uninspiring, not to say 
ugly. Among a large number of very beautiful paintings on 
various subjects—industrial, pastoral, and architectural—is a 
series of eleven paintings depicting scenes on the Tottenham and 
District Gas Company’s works. The wealth of detail brought 
out in these paintings shows Mr. Finn as one who can fully 
appreciate the perfection of industrial plant and interpret the 
inner meaning of industry. These pictures of the Tottenham 
Works show interior views of the retort houses, with the sun 
streaming in through the windows and outlining the men at 
work, the exhausters, a coal truck being emptied by means of a 
tippler, the C.W.G. plant, washing and scrubbing plant, a 
general view of the works, and even a peep at the interior o! 
the laboratory—all subjects which at first sound dull and un- 
interesting, until seen through Mr. Finn’s eyes and communi- 
cated to the canvas—until is is realized what lovely colour, 
delicate shades, the play of light, and so on, are waiting to bi 
discovered in these great industrial plants. 

As Mr. Finn himself says, light and colour can mask much 
ugliness, if people are gifted to see their true values. The artist 
in this case has tried to combine a sensitive, unexaggerated 
feeling for colour that ranges through the most delicate tones 
to the highest reaches of flames. Art in industry, says Mr. 
Finn, is a big need, and truly applied, can harmonize us all to a 
higher sense of the right use of things. Art in industry is no 
longer make-up ; the romance of it is all ready for the painter’s 
brush. The idea of industrial paintings at this Exhibition was 
to try to educate the public to appreciate the beauty of their 
every-day surroundings, and to bring home to them what th 
great minds of industry are doing for them. There is nothing 
flamboyant in the big industries—nothing but heroic energy, 
atmosphere, real life—and therefore inspiration. 
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f Mr. H. J. Toogood describes a new chute designed to 


i fill, discharge, and completely empty coke storage bunkers, 


> CHYTE - fh 


The modern sale of coke demands grading and more grading ; 
and the process of grading entails an increase in the production 
of coke breeze and coke dust. Hence the profitable disposal 
of breeze is an ever-growing problem of the modern gas-works. 
Prevention being better than cure, it is obviously best to con- 
serve the coke by eliminating as far as is practicable the wear- 
and-tear which is chiefly responsible for the breaking-down of 
the coke into its almost worthless components breeze and dust. 

In coke screening and handling generally, every care is taken 
in the lay-out of the particular installation to prevent the large 
coke from being broken down into breeze. However, the coke 
having been graded, this care seems suddenly to cease, for there 
are no means in general practice for preventing or minimizing 
the wear-and-tear of the graded coke in its passage into, 
through, and out of, deep storage bunkers. The unwanted dust 
formed by breakage and attrition gravitates and accumulates 
in the lower corners of the bunkers, so that at some particular 
period, and when least expected, or when the bunkers are dis- 
charged more than usual, this accumulation of ultra-fines sud- 
denly belches-forth and deposits itself in one consumer’s con- 
signment. Hence complaint and a dissatisfied customer. 

Realizing what happens in a deep coke storage, there has 
been produced a chute of interesting construction which prevents 
or minimizes the wear-and-tear of the coke in its passage into, 
through, and out of, bunkerage. 

Briefly, the chute is a spiral-side trough so disposed that : 


(1) Its lower side functions as a path at a sufficient minimum 
inclination to the horizontal for the incoming coke to 
gravitate gently and with minimum breakage into the 
bunker. 

(2) Its vertical back or the outer circumference of the spiral 
functions to utilize the centrifugal effect of the moving 
coke, to retain the descending coke on the inclined path. 

(3) Its upper side functions as a cover to support the super- 
imposed and stationary coke within the bunker, above 
the inclined path of the outgoing and descending coke. 

(4) Its front, or open, side faces inwards to the vertical 
centre-line of the spiral and functions as an inlet and an 
outlet operative always at the free-surface of the coke 
within the bunker. 

(5) The diameter of the development of the spiral is chosen 
such that, while the inclination to the horizontal of the 
outer circumference is approximately 37° (or just suffi- 
cient for the coke to descend gently by gravity), the inner 
edges of the open trough are much steeper—say, 70°. 
Thus are introduced the highly desirable features that 
the centrifugal force is necessary and is utilized to retain 
the incoming descending coke within the trough, and as 
soon as this ceases (i.e., immediately the descending coke 
arrives at the free surface of the coke already in the 
bunker), the inner edges of the spiral trough being con- 
siderably steeper than the angle of repose of coke (ap- 
proximately 45°), the coke hurriedly leaves the trough and 
distributes itself more uniformly at its natural angle of 
repose over the surface of the coke already in the 
bunker. 

On the opening of the bottom outlet of any large bunker, a 
small quantity (or vortex) of coke immediately above the outlet 
always falls freely and without attrition. The ascertainment 
of the extent of this small zone or vortex is an element of the 
fullest success of the principle of this design of chute; conse- 
quently the extreme lower end is so placed that it terminates 
completely within the vortex, and yet is free from the bunker 
sides. There ensue the beneficial results that : 

(1) The great bulk of the coke within the bunker is emptied 
without attrition, and before the coke resting directly on 
the cones of the bunker can move, owing to its being held 
by the superimposed weight of coke. 

(2) Immediately the hopper is emptied to the particular angle 
of repose for coke, or coke which terminates in the nose 
of the chute, then automatically and in perfect sequence 
the residue-coke resting directly on the cones slips (with- 
out attrition) under the nose of the chute to empty the 
bunker completely of all coke, so that no old accumula- 
tion can mar the quality of the next consignment. Thus 
this chute offers no impediment whatever to the frequent 
complete emptying of the bunker. 

The three-fold nature of the chute is made evident, for the 
incoming coke is more gently deposited, and is distributed more 
evenly over the whole surface of the coke already lying at the 
angle of repose in the bunker, whereby breakage is minimized 
and the grade maintained more uniform throughout the mass. 


while preventing the formation of breeze and dust. 


On loading coke into consumers’ vehicles—the chute end being 
immediately over the discharging outlet of the bunker—a selec- 
tive action is set up, for, while the body of the chute tends by 
its resistance to hold the bulk of the coke in the hopper station- 
ary on the cones of the bunker, it provides a free way for the 
coke to flow gently, with minimum breakage or degradation, 
down within the chute’s interior to the discharge outlet. 









































SECTION AAA. 




















Thus attrition of the great bulk of the coke within the 
bunker is prevented, and the grade delivered with greater uni- 
formity to each consumer’s vehicle. 

Lastly, the chute delivers its stream of coke so much more 
steadily than does the ordinary hopper outlet as to be better 
able to function as a feed to regulate the supply to a conveyor, 
whereby overloading of the conveyor is prevented. 
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Eastern Counties Gas 


COAL TAR PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


The Autumn Meeting of the Association was held in the 
Holborn Restaurant, London, W.C., on Wednesday, Oct. 15— 
Mr. A. Grecory, of Harwich (the President), in the chair. A 
cordial welcome was extended to Mr. Harold E. Copp (Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Gas Engineers), Dr. E. W. Smith, and 
Mr. Gardiner (Chairman of the Wisbech Lighting Company). 
It was stated that Sir Arthur Duckham would be present later. 

Mr. Copp, in acknowledgment, pointed out that the success 
of the operations of the parent Institution depended in a very 
large measure upon the support of the District Associations. 
The members of the Eastern Counties Association were to be 
congratulated upon the paper which was about to be presented, 
and which was most opportune. The subject of tar concerned 
everyone in the gas industry. In fact, one could hardly over- 
estimate the importance of the problem, especially to those 
undertakings using vertical retorts. There were difficulties 
about which they heard something at Leeds, but he thought 
these difficulties had been rather exaggerated. Although it 
might be necessary in the Antipodes to adopt certain methods, 
he was not prepared to admit that these difficulties applied to 
the tar production as a whole of this country. But whatever 
difficulties they might have, this was the way to face them— 
secure papers written by people who understand the subject 
and its complications. 

SYMPATHY. 


The President said the nation had recently suffered a terrible 
calamity in the valuable lives lost by the destruction of the air- 
ship R.191.. The Association had, perhaps, a more intimate 
feeling as regarded this tragedy, inasmuch as they were 
privileged to view the R.io1 while under construction during 
their visit to Bedford in May, 1928. They had also to mourn 
the loss of an old friend in Mr. Samuel Glover, who had just 
passed away. 

The members indicated their sympathy by standing in silence. 

The PRESIDENT went on to refer with regret to the absence 
from the meeting of their old friend and staunch supporter, Mr. 
Prentice, of Ipswich, who had passed through a serious illness 
and was, he understood, still in a nursing home, although mak- 
ing good progress towards recovery. The Secretary, with his 
usual thoughtfulness, had sent a letter of sympathy on behalf of 
the Association to Mr. Prentice; but Mr. Prentice would like to 
know that their thoughts were with him that day, and he begged 
to move a resolution expressing sympathy with Mr. Prentice 
in his illness, and the hope of the members for his speedy re- 
covery. 

Mr. J. W. AucutTeRLoNiz (Cambridge), who seconded, said 
that within the past few days he had had the pleasure of seeing 
and talking with Mr. Prentice. He had been seriously ill, but 
his condition now appeared very favourable. 

The Hon. SECRETARY AND TREASURER (Mr. E. F. Keable, of 
Southtown) expressed the pleasure of the meeting at having 
the President in the chair. They had all been deeply grieved 
to hear of his dangerous condition soon after the Harwich 
meeting, and heartily congratulated him upon his restoration to 
health. 


Po.iticaL SUPPORT IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


ELECTRICITY. 


The SECRETARY went on to point out that a resolution was 
passed at the Harwich meeting, to be forwarded to the National 
Gas Council, with reference to Government propaganda in sup- 
port of electricity. He read the following letter received in 
reply from the Secretary of the National Gas Council : 


Your letter setting out a resolution passed by the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association on the 16th of May, draw- 
ing attention to the opportunities taken by Members of the 
Government in urging the use of electricity on every possible 
occasion, has been considered by the Central Executive Board 
of the Council. 

I am requested by the Board to thank the members of your 
\ssociation for the resolution, and for supporting the work which 
the Council is doing to ensure that fair play is meted out to 
Industry in this connection. Both the British Com- 


he Gas 


Managers’ Association 


mercial Gas Association and the National Gas Council are giving 
particular attention to this matter. You will probably remember 
that Sir David Milne-Watson some time ago publicly challenged 
a statement made by the Minister of Transport in connection 
with this question, and quite recently a letter was sent jointly 
by the Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers and myself 
to the Minister of Health. 

The Council is of the opinion that at the present time the 
protection of the industry must be taken up in a more positive 
way by obtaining the removal of the legislative restrictions which 
were placed upon the industry as far back as 1847, and definite 
steps are now being taken to this end. 


A RESIGNATION. 


The Secretary also announced the receipt of a letter from 
the son of Mr. E. W. Smith, of Chelmsford, stating that the 
physical condition of his father rendered it impossible for him 
to take any further active interest in the Association. There- 
fore he resigned his seat on the Committee. No mention, 
however, was made of membership. On behalf of the members, 
he had sent a letter of sympathy to Mr. Smith, senior. 

The resignation of so old a friend was accepted with very 
deep regret. 

Thereafter Mr. F. N. Howes, Engineer and Manager, 
Chelmsford, and Mr. F. Bell, Manager, Kelvedon, were elected 
members of the Association; and there was a presentation of 
first-class certificates to Mr. J. E. Cooper, of Cleethorpes, and 
Mr. C. B. Staniforth, of Gorleston, gained in the recent Higher 


Grade Examination in ‘‘ Gas Engineering.” 
SOME PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO 


COAL TAR. 


By W. J. CHADpDER and H. M. Spiers, M.A., B.Sc., F.I.C., 
of the Woodall-Duckham Companies. 


[For Paper, see ‘‘ JouRNaAL’’ for Oct. 15, pp. 161-66. | 


Mr. CuaDDER, by whom the paper was submitted, prefaced 
his reading of it saying: The present state of the tar market 
calls for a determined policy from all concerned in the produc- 
tion and treatment of the raw material. The annual output of 
tar by the gas and coke oven concerns of this country is ap- 
proximately 1,900,000 tons, of which some goo,ooo tons is con- 
verted into road tar. The road tar market is by no means 
saturated. Some of our roads are being treated with imported 
bitumen, not because this is more suitable than properly pre- 
pared road tar, but often because the uniformity of quality of 
the bitumen supplied to the road engineer may be more readily 
depended upon. We urge that the producers of tar should do 
everything possible to improve and stabilize their output of 
crude tar, and take a more active interest in the preparation, 
and in the quality and sale, of the road tar. 


The PRESIDENT expressed his personal thanks to Messrs. Chadder 
and Spiers for their paper, and asked Sir Arthur Duckham if he 
would be good enough to open the discussion. 

Sir ArtHuR Duckuam said he had not come to the meeting with 
any idea of doing this. He realized that the paper provided a definite 
addition to tar knowledge. His Company had always felt that tar 
was an ideal substance for road purposes, and that it was wrong 
of this country to import material to put on the roads if they could 
supply that material themselves. They had also always recognized that 
the tar revenue of gas undertakings was of the utmost importance. 
lhey knew that tar from continuously working vertical retorts required 
more careful treatment for road purposes than horizontal tar. It was 
for this reason that the work referred to in the paper had been carried 
out, and with a very considerable amount of success. It seemed to 
him that the gas industry should be able to supply the need for road 
tar. They had been handicapped in the past, possibly by lack of 
understanding, and, on the other hand, they had been attacked by 
a material—bitumen—which had been backed by perhaps the strongest 
financial backing in this or any other country. If they could supply 
all the road material from gas-works tar, then the position of the 
gas-works balance-sheet would be very much better. Thus the wor 
that had been done was important, and, as he had already said, ‘t 
had certainly been successful, judging from the reports of the engi- 
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neers who Pre used the process and the surveyors who had used 
the material. 


Resutts Open to ALL. 


All he would like to say from the point of view of the Company 
which had done the work was that it had been carried out for the 
sake of the industry, and with the hope that all who were attached 


to the gas industry would profit thereby. The results of the work 
were open to all. They, as a Company, were delighted to assist 


in any way towards the getting of better road material from any 
kind of tar through any kind of plant. This service was available 
because they felt that, from the tar point of view, the gas industry 
should be far more prosperous than it was. Seeing the low price of 
tar to-day, it was evident that something should be done. He could 
not sit down without expressing his appreciation of the work done 
by Mr. Chadder and his colleague on the ‘‘ T.I.C.”’ plant. It was 
good and honest work, and he did not mind saying so, although he 
was Mr. Chadder’s chief and therefore responsible for it. 

Mr. Harotp E, Copp said that had he been asked what he would 
consider to be the most suitable subject for a paper in the gas in- 
dustry at the present moment, he would have named tar. They had 
just had a very valuable contribution to the rather sparse know- 
ledge possessed by them as to the nature and use of tar. They did 
not want to emphasize their difficulties, but they did need to con- 
centrate on some means for overcoming them. He had thought that 
the cause of road tar use in this country had been very seriously dam- 
aged by some people offering for road purposes tars which were utterly 
unsuitable—tars which had not been scientifically treated or which 
had not been properly prepared. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] In some parts 
of the country there was great difficulty in persuading surveyors 
that the gas industry had just the article to offer them that they 
wanted. Surveyors confronted them with the specifications of the 
Road Board, and, of course, they had to admit that there were diffi- 
culties in complying exactly with these specifications, although some 
of them had found out ways and means of doing so. 


NEED FOR REVISION OF THE SPECIFICATIONS. 


These specifications should have been made more elastic. More 
than once in recent times they had been told that the roads in 
Scotland were very much better than those in England. It was said 
that the former were more durable and far less liable to produce 
skidding As members were no doubt aware, the specification for 
tar was different South of the Tweed from what it was in the North. 
If they had the same specifications applicable to England as were 
applied in Scotland, it seemed to him that their difficulties would 
be removed. He could not understand why it was that what was 
good for the territory North of the Tweed could not be good for that 
in the South 


EFFEcTs OF PHENOLIC ACIDs. 


There was one very desirable thing which he had in mind, and 
that was the control of the formation of phenolic acids. These had 
a tremendous bearing on the difficulties of distillation. He used 
exclusively pot stills, and the destruction of these stills was a very 
serious matter. It was formerly thought that this destructive effect 
was caused by chlorides, and this was a very easy way of explaining 
it; but, as a matter of fact, chlorides did not to any great extent 
affect the erosion of the interior of the stills. They had satisfied 
themselves that this erosion was due to one of the higher phenols. 
They knew that, if they eliminated certain phenols, this action did 
not take place. He suggested to the authors, who clearly possessed 
a very complete knowledge of the subject of tars, that if they could 
add some information in this direction they would be conferring a 
very great benefit on those who had difficulties in dealing with tars. 


Two-Stacet DEHYDRATION. 


Mr. ‘T. V. Jouns (Lowestoft) asked whether the authors had con- 
sidered the possibility of two-stage tar dehydration. Owing to the 
more stringent specifications, it had become necessary to work at a 
higher temperature, and the value of the distillate was thereby de- 
creased. The selling price of benzole was very much better than 
that of creosote. Distilling first up to (say) 150° and then to 260° 
would enable the distillates to be better separated. 


Tue Work oF Att. 


Dr. E. W. Smitu remarked that the paper was a good one, and if 
all it did was to encourage others to place before the industry the 


that was being done by them, it would have served a useful 
purpose. There was no subject connected with the gas industry 
that was more worthy of study than that of tar. For some years 
he personally had been trying to induce all those who handled tar 
to encourage the development of research. Most of the tar of the 
country was sold through the co-operative schemes. In_ principle, 
this ought to be the finest thing that the industry could have—co- 
operative handling of any of its products. But if one had to go on 
the evidence derivable from the general Press and the technical 
papers—the public evidence as to what developments were taking 
place in the matter of tar—one would say there had been no advance 
since the introduction of the co-operative schemes. Obviously there 
must have been research and developments, but they heard little or 
nothing of them. He could not help feeling that, as on the boards 
of these co-operative schemes gas engineers were in the majority, 
they had themselves to blame—if blame attached—as they could 
get anything done that they wished should be done. It ought 
not to be left to one company—either a gas company or a 
contracting company—to father such work as this, and he would 
again urge that the Institution of Gas Engineers or the National 
Gas Council should not just leave this matter to the co-operative tar 
associations or schemes, but that they should themselves supervise 
the research that could be carried out. Whether the work was done 
in the laboratories of gas companies or in central laboratories, the 
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oganizations he had mentioned should take on the responsibility of 
directing it. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORMITY. 


The most important point in the paper was that of uniformity. 
There had been a lot of discussion with surveyors and with Govern- 
ment officials, and they definitely agreed that the main reason for 
the bulk use of bitumen was that bitumen and its mixtures could 
be relied upon, Whether it was as good, or not quite so good, as 
tar did not matter in comparison with the fact that they could rely 
upon the product. It had already been remarked that there had been 
tars supplied which had let down the industry. There was no doubt 
of it, and he was not satisfied that these tars had been produced 
only by the small works, or by the works that were independent 
of the tar schemes. It was quite possible that bad, unreliable tar which 
had on occasions been let loose had come from sources which were 
in the most favourable position to supply and guarantee the best 
product. They knew that in the very large tar works making road 
tars and other products, there were residues which had to be got rid 
of; and if there were stricter scientific testing on the part of the 
surveyors, he was quite sure that this sort of thing would. be 
eliminated. It was because the average surveyor went by results, 
rather than by testing, that he threw out any product that had ever 
let him down, and consequently bitumen was allowed to go forward. 
Possibly two of the most useful contributions that afternoon to the 
subject under discussion could be made by gentlemen who had had 
experience of the process; and he was hoping that Mr. Troughton 
and Mr. Green would address them. Quite recently he had met Mr. 
J. W. Napier, who had told him that he had been trying this sug- 
gested method of blending, and had obtained such results that, as 
Chairman of the Scottish road tar organization, he was very desirous 
that the great bulk of the tar in Scotland should be treated in this 
way. He had been asked what was the position with regard to 
the process—whether it was patented. The position was that his 
Company had worked out the process, and it was freely available 
to the industry. If they could give any assistance or advice in 
getting the process tried-out and used, they would be only too 
pleased to do so. He agreed with all that had been said about 
the unscientific basis of the specification. Scotland enjoyed greater 
latitude largely because it had insisted upon this greater latitude, 
and could not supply any road tar at all without it. Seeing that 
in this country so large a percentage of the tar was now vertical 
retort tar, it was up to them to see that such a specification was 
brought in as would give a perfectly satisfactory road material and 
at the same time enable them to dispose of their tar more readily. 


IMPORTANCE OF TAR. 


Mr. J. W. AucHTERLONIE (Cambridge) remarked that the tar he 
made was from horizontal retorts, and in answer to Mr. Johns he 
said that he did carry out his dehydration in two stages—175° in 
one still, and 225° in the second. They collected the oils in different 
receptacles, and sold them separately. This question of tar was 
certainly a most important one. It meant practically $d. revenue 
for every therm of gas. In his own case, indeed, the receipts from 
tar were a little more than this. All honour to the Woodall-Duckham 
Company for their research work. It was something which the Insti- 
tution ought to take up. He had been very interested in the paper 
which Mr. C. F. Broadhead, of Melbourne, had submitted to the 
last meeting of the Institution, and he did not think that that paper 
received the credit which it deserved. Much of the criticism that 
had been levelled against it was based on a false assumption. Mr. 
Broadhead had told them that the coal was not Australian, but 
South Yorkshire coal. He was not altogether in sympathy with 
Dr. Smith on one point. From an economical point of view, it 
was, he (the speaker) thought, wrong to have to send tar to one 
central place for treatment, and then to have to send it back for 
use, when they could produce what they required on the spot. This 
was only good for the railway companies. In his own case it was 
all used in the county, and this meant greater revenue to the Gas 
Company and less cost to the ratepayers. He hoped something would 
be done to further this research. 

Dr. Situ said that he had not intended to convey the idea that 
he advocated co-operative distilling. It was the very antithesis of 
what he meant. Co-operative research, and not co-operative dis- 
tilling, was what he had in mind. 

Mr. Copp pointed out that the Institution of Gas Engineers had 
not lost sight of this subject, and only the previous day were con- 
sidering it, and trying to establish some connection with the people 
who drew up the specification, in order that the Research Committee 
of the Institution might co-operate with them. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’”] 


EXPERIENCES FROM NEWMARKET. > 


. Mr. J. H: Troucuton (Newmarket) remarked that, as some ex- 
periments which had been carried out at Newmarket had led to 
what he might term the fundamentals of this paper being built up, 
he would like to say that the system of blending tar had been at- 
tended by the happiest results. In the district round about New- 
market he thought he might say they had the best roads in the 
Kingdom, and the majority of them, at any rate, were tar sprayed. 
For many years he supplied tar for this purpose without any com- 
plaint at all, but that was horizontal tar. It was prepared by means 
of a Hird Chambers plant, which they put down during the war, and 
which did good service then and afterwards. Circumstances having 
altered, and having put down a vertical plant, however, he lost the 
local market altogether. Since adopting the ‘‘T.1.C.’’ plant, he had 
regained his market in the county, for, during the past summer, 
the whole of his tar had been purchased. Vertical retort tar was 
in a different position from horizontal retort tar. Its character 
varied with coal size and conditions of carbonization, but they had 
had no difficulty in regard to blending the tar. With vertical retorts 
one got a larger quantity per ton of coal carbonized, but by blending 
a certain amount of the tar was lost, consequent upon the produc- 
tion of a greater quantity of oils. The volume was approximately 
two-thirds tar and one-third oils, But the oils, of course, were of 
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considerable value. He was getting as much for the oils as for the 
tar, so there was no loss there; but, at the same time, the adapt- 
ability of the ‘‘ T.1.C.”’ plant permitted one to get practically any 
tar required. Members would have appreciated from the paper that 
for the investigations carried out thanks were principally due to the 
Woodall-Duckham Company. Mr. Chadder spent many days at 
Newmarket, and did work which he trusted would benefit the gas 
industry. The paper should be an inspiration to others to continue 
the investigations. They were only on the fringe of what could 
be done in the way of providing a standard tar for the whole of the 
Kingdom. He regarded the present specification as by no means 
complete, and he had just heard that a new one was being drawn up. 
But with a complete system of blending, he felt sure that they were 
on the right road. Whatever a surveyor wanted, they could give him. 
He had with him the results of two tests, and both came out very 
close to what was shown in the paper. A bulk test proved that the 
tar complied in every respect with the British Standard Specification 
for a No. 1 Tar. 


AND FROM WISBECH. 


Mr. J. GREEN said that, as Mr. Chadder had so kindly fallen in 
with his suggestion to prepare a paper, he would like to thank the 
authors for their valuable contribution, and he also wished to express 
his appreciation of the assistance so readily afforded him by the 
Woodall-Duckham Company in overcoming the difficulties that he 
had experienced when treating vertical retort tar for road purposes. 
Although he had a ‘“‘T.I.C.’’ plant installed, it was found im- 
possible to produce a tar that would satisfy the local surveyor, owing 
to its lack of drying properties. On approaching Messrs. Woodall- 
Duckham, they readily gave him the benefit of their research work ; 
and after re-designing the plant so as to introduce the blending 
process as described in the paper, they carried out practical tests 
which had resulted in his being able to dispose of all his tar to the 
local surveyor. He (Mr. Green) fully realized that with the small 
undertakings there was an increasing difficulty in producing a road 
tar that would meet the recent specifications; and he was with the 
authors when they stated that these specifications worked on the “* hit- 
and-miss ’’ principle, rather than on sound scientific lines, and tended 
to exclude much good material. He did not envy the present-day 
surveyor his responsibility for road making; and if they desired to 
do business with him in supplying the road covering, it was up to 
them to deliver the goods. There were still many surveyors who pre- 
ferred the gas industry’s product. As a motorist he believed that road- 
tarred surfaces were equal to the best, and he claimed that it was 
no idle boast for them as an industry to state that even in this de- 
partment they could render a national service. 

Mr. W. W. Townsenp (Colchester) remarked that the gas indus- 
try as a whole was to be felicitated upon the public spirit of 
the Woodall-Duckham Company in carrying out the work they did 
in such a thorough fashion, and in so generously placing it at the 
disposal of everybody. The industry could not be too grateful to 
them for what they had done. It was very appropriate that this 
paper should have been read before the Eastern Counties Association. 
The Eastern Counties were singular in that the bulk of the tar 
produced was handled locally at the gas-works. They had no co- 
operative scheme, and thought it was in their own interests to 
keep outside; and he believed if the balance-sheets of the larger 
undertakings in the Eastern Counties wete studied, it would be 
found that they made more from their tar products than any other 
part of the country. This was accomplished, too, by putting on the 
market, not an unsatisfactory material, but a material that com- 
plied with the specification, and was welcomed by surveyors. Even 
at a comparatively small works like Newmarket, with vertical retort 
tar of which so little was known, by co-operation between the gas 
undertaking and the Woodall-Duckham Company a process had 
been evolved which produced a material that complied with the specifi- 
cation and was entirely satisfactory. This was very important, be- 
cause, as they had always felt in the Eastern Counties, the place 
where the tar should be distilled was at the gas-works, in the centre 
of the district where it was to be used. One of the greatest troubles 
he had had was corrosion of the tar still. Anything made of mild 
steel was eaten away very rapidly. Had the authors had any experi- 
ence with preliminary distillation by means of steam, which he 
thought might possess great advantages—the distillation being carried 
to a certain point by superheated steam, and then taken on to its 
final point in an ordinary tar still? 


ASCENSION Pipes at Botn Enps. 


He entirely agreed with the authors as to the advantages of fully 
charged horizontal retorts worked under level gauge conditions, and 
suggested that further improvement resulted if ascension pipes were 
used at both ends of the retorts. This had a very important bearing 
upon the quality of the tar and the stopped pipes—two things which 
went together. He had been working horizontals, without seals, 
and with level gauges, full charges, and pipes at both ends, and 
this had resulted in absence of stopped pipes and a reduction of the 
free carbon content of the tar. 


Acipiry 1N STILLS. 


Mr. Conprup said he was interested in Mr. Copp’s experience of 
intensive corrosion of pot stills at a vapour temperature of about 
250° C., and asked how it had been proved that the corrosion was 
definitely due to high-boiling tar acids; while these compounds were 
undoubtedly corrosive, it did happen that considerable amounts of 
hydrochloric acid gas were evolved at about this temperature from 
tars containing ammonium chloride, because this compound did not 
normally when heated above its dissociation point in the 
presence of tar. Ammonia was freely evolved early in the distilla- 
tion, but the corresponding amount of hydrochloric acid appeared to 
remain in the tar, and was evolved at a later stage. This might 
explain many pot still corrosion experiences associated with creosote, 
and would be overcome by distilling off a proportionate amount of 
soda, or by changing to continuous distillation in a pipe still. In 
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a still of this type the vapours evolved in the early stages remuined 
in contact with the distilling tar, and hence acidity could not develop; 
moreover, pipe stills were more readily made from corrosion resisiing 
material. 

The pot still residue from a distillation in which acid had cen 
generated would be resinified to a certain extent by the action o! the 
free hydrochloric acid, and therefore would be harder than if no 
acidity had developed. 

Mr. Townsend had referred to the advantages of using steam for 
the preparation of road tars. If by this was meant steam blowing 
as distinct from steam distillation, it was unlikely that steam would 
yield better results than would air; its control was more difficult, 
because the tar came to grade more sharply than if air was used, 
and it was doubtful if the tar would possess as low a degree of 
susceptibility to temperature changes. 


THE CORROSION QUESTION. 


Mr. C. R. ArmitaGeE (Norwich) said his experience, with hori- 
zontal retort tar, had been that he did not get much corrosion of 
stills in preparing road tar. The best still he had seen was made 
of the poorest iron he could lay his hand on. His experience with 
vertical retort tar for roads was the same as Mr. Copp’s. He had 
not gone thoroughly into the matter, but he thought Mr. Copp had 
rather hit the nail on the head. 

Mr. Copp remarked that the reason he came to the conclusion 
that this erosion was due to certain phenolic bodies was because he 
found them there to a very marked extent. He had tried metalliza- 
tion of the interior of the stills. The erosion took place not only 
in the tar area, but in the crown as well almost equally. Metal- 
lization with ‘* Monel-metal ’’ or “* Armco ”’ reduced it. To his mind, 
the trouble was due to a larger extent to certain phenolic acids than 
to chloride. With chloride the erosion was in grooves, where it ran 
down, but in the other case it was even erosion all over. 


Mr. CHADDER REPLIES. 


Mr. CHADDER said that his colleague would be very gratified, as 
he himself was, at the manner in which the members had received 
this paper. The question of corrosion was a very difficult one, but 
it was undoubtedly the fact that some of it took place because of 
the higher tar acids. At the Tar Conference held in Manchester in 
1926, Messrs. Macleod, Chapman, and Wilson presented a. paper 
in which they dealt with the tar acids problem, and included a table 
showing the effect of cresylic acid on various metals. But, in addi- 
tion to the tar acids, there was no doubt that some corrosion was 
due to ammonium chloride. An interesting experiment could be tried 
by distilling in a flask some tar containing ammonium chloride. 
For the early part of the distillation the distillates would be alkaline. 
At a later stage the distillates became distinctly acid due to the pres- 
ence of free hydrochloric acid vapour. His Company had tried to 
resist corrosion by the use of various rustless steels. In all cases 
they were superior to mild steel or ‘* Armco’’ iron, but cost ruled 
out their use for large pieces of equipment. It was interesting her 
to note that corrosion was not confined to vertical retort tar. They 
had heard that afternoon of similar difficulties with horizontal retort 
tar. 

It was quite possible that in many cases where engineers turned 
over to vertical retorts, they endeavoured to treat the tar in a manne: 
similar to that customary with horizontal tar; but this did not do, 
and care must be taken to select a suitable process. The reduction 
in yield of road tar with the process under discussion probably was 
not more than 1 to 3 p.ct. in an average case. In other words, they 
recovered as a maximum about 3 p.ct. more tar oils. An ordinary 
standard plant could work the process with the addition only of one 
or more mixing tanks and a pump or air blower to prepare the 
blends. His Company had not done much work in connection with 
the steam distillation of tar. 

It was not necessary to distil the tar in two stages in order to 
recover a more highly concentrated light oil. Any standard plant 
of the continuous type could be equipped with a fractionating column. 
All the vapours from the still could be conducted into this column, 
the head of which would be maintained at a temperature suitable 
for the recovery of any desired light oil, and the residual creosot« 
would leave the bottom of the fractionator. Whether it was econo- 
mical to split the oils in this manner was another question. If thr 
oil were split into two fractions, one might possibly get less money 
for the two than for a combined distillate. 

The authors were heartily thanked for the paper, on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. GREEN, seconded by Mr. TRouGHTON. 


OFrFIce-BEARERS. 


On the proposition of Mr. P. D. Watmstey (Great Yar- 
mouth), seconded by Mr. W. Grocono (London), Mr. Gregory 
was appointed to represent the Association on the Council of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers as from the June meeting, 
1931 ; and the following officers were elected : 


President.—Mr. J. Green, of Wisbech. 

Vice-President.—Mr. P. D. Walmsley, of Great Yarmouth. 

New Members of Committee.—Messrs. W. J. Mason, of St. 
Ives, and F, Young, of Skegness. 

Auditors.—Messrs. G. A. Mallett, of Ipswich, and W. S. 

‘ _Venner, of Brentwood. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. E. F. Keable, of South- 
town. 


Mr. AUCHTERLONIE, proposing the election of Mr. Green as 


President, said he had been a member of the Association for a ° 


considerable number of years, and was Manager both of the 


gas-works and the water works at Wisbech. Not only was he 
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a capable engineer, but he had endeared himself to all by his 


charm of manner. 
\i R. G. SHaDBoLt (Birmingham) cordially seconded the 
pro sition. 


ir. GREEN, in acknowledgment, remarked that it would not 
be possible for him to accept office without the co-operation 
ssistance of his Board. He was honoured by having with 
him that day his Chairman, Mr. Gardiner, on whose support 
he must rely if his year of office was to be a success. Mr. 
Gardner had come at great sacrifice of his time to extend to 
them a hearty invitation to visit Wisbech. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GARDINER said that, in the first place, he would like to 
add his thanks to the Woodall-Duckham Company for what 
they had done to improve the tar supplied in his own particular 
district. He had been very glad to find that this year they 
could supply a tar to the satisfaction of the County Surveyor, 
who was able to take all that they could make. He and his 
Company greatly appreciated the honour done to their Engi- 
neer and friend, Mr. Green. He was a man who had his heart 
in his work, and he rendered splendid service to the Com- 
pany. They would be delighted if the Association would hold 
their spring meeting in Wisbech. 

The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the Association, gratefully ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


and 
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INSTITUTION BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The PResIDENT said the members would have received a 
letter dealing with this matter, and he would like to take this 
opportunity of supporting Mr. Bennett’s appeal on behalf of 
the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of Gas Engineers. At 
present the funds were not large enough to provide grants to 
the extent they would wish, and he asked those of the members 
who were not already subscribers to do what they could to 
remedy matters. ; 


EDUCATION SCHEME. 


The Secretary said he had twice circularized the members 
asking for guidance with reference to students in their em- 
ploy who desired information or help in connection with the 
Education Scheme; but as a result of these efforts only nine 
members had replied at all, and in three of the towns represented 
by these replies classes were already in being. They were 
anxious to foster the Education Scheme, but obviously if the 
Committee had not before them the requirements of the various 
towns, they were unable to do so. He appealed once more for 
an intimation from those desirous of receiving assistance in 
this direction. 
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In the twelve months that have elapsed since I last had the 
honour of addressing you, the Institute of Fuel has exercised to 
the full the prerogative of the young, and has grown apace. 
Membership of all classes has increased by 35 p.ct. Two Pro- 
vincial Sections have been established to meet the needs of 
members situated at a distance from the Capital. Both are in 
active being and have arranged a full syllabus for the coming 
Winter Session. The North-Western Section is situated at 
Manchester under the Chairmanship of Mr. R. A. Burrows, 
while the East Midland Section, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Eustace Mitton, will hold alternate meetings in Nottingham 
and Derby and possibly one in Bristol. 

One of the most gratifying features of the new membership 
is the marked increase in the ranks of student members, of 
whom there are now go. This has suggested the formation of 
a Students’ Section, and efforts are being made to organize this 
branch of our activities. In future years keen competition 
should exist for possession of the Medal and Award intended by 
the Council to encourage the presentation of papers by our 
younger Associates. This year we have received contributions 
of excellent quality, but the number does not approach the 
figure we should like for active competition. 

Tue Metcuetr MEDAL. 

As you will have noted from the preliminary announcements 
in the Journal of the Institute, our Founder President, Lord 
Melchett, has asked the Council to accept a capital sum to 
provide an Annual Medal for the recognition of either original 
research or professional, administrative, or constructive work 
of an outstanding character, involving the scientific preparation 
or use of fuel, provided the results of such work have been 
made available for the benefit of the community. ‘This gener- 
ous and thoughtful action adds to the long list of services which 
Lord Melchett has already performed for the benefit of the 
Institute, and deserves our warmest appreciation and gratitude. 

It had been intended to make the first award at this meeting, 
but this has not been found possible to arrange. The first re- 
cipient has, however, been selected in the person of Dr. Kurt 
Rummel, Director of the world-renowned Warmstelle of Dussel- 
dorf. Dr. Rummel will receive the Medal and deliver the 
Melchett Lecture on Jan. 23, 1931. It is, however, fitting that 
I should at this gathering briefly outline the reasons leading to 
his selection. 

It was felt that the work which Dr. Rummel has carried out 
with such conspicuous success during the past 11 years not 
only fully entitled him to the award of this Medal, but its 
character is so. similar to the objects and aims of. our Institute 
that it is deserving of our earliest recognition. The work re- 
ferred to, which is doubtless familiar to many of you, consisted 
first of the organization of better methods of control in Ger- 
man iron and steel works and the setting up of facilities for the 
interchange of experiences in and knowledge of developments 
made in iron and steel practice; secondly, of the initiation of 
research into the fundamental conditions controlling fuel con- 
sumption in metallurgical practice; and, finally, of investiga- 
tions concerning the scientific co-ordination of the various oper- 
ating departments and of their management and costing 
methods. 

The results obtained from these efforts were of a most strik- 
ing character. The special training of over 1000 fuel engineers 


was accomplished ahd they were drafted into the various under- 
takings to carry out and co-ordinate the work. In a very few 
years the effects of Dr. Rummel’s efforts bore fruit in the shape 
of a remarkable saving of fuel, amounting to no less than 15 
p.ct. of the fuel used per ton of the finished product over the 
whole German iron and steel industry. We shall, therefore, | 
feel sure, look forward with the greatest pleasure to Dr. 
Rummel’s visit at an early date and to the opportunity of 
honouring one whose activities and interests are so thoroughly 
identified with our own. 
A BUILDING FOR THE INSTITUTE. 

You may have noticed in a recent issue of ‘‘ The Times ”’ a 
proposal to erect a building to house some ten Technological 
Institutions, of which this is one, together with the National 
bodies concerned with Iron and Steel, Mining, and Chemical 
Manufacture. The list of Institutions covers a wide range and 
includes fuel, metallurgy, chemistry, rubber, and petroleum. 
One of the most valuable features of this combined effort will 
be the merging of the libraries at present possessed by the 
various Societies into one of 70,000 volumes. The worth of 
this to students and workers in the various industries repre- 
sented is one upon which I need not enlarge before a gathering 
of technologists. After a full consideration of the various bene- 
fits to be obtained, your Council were of opinion that it would 
be to the advantage of the Institute to co-operate with the 
other bodies I have indicated. 

Next month H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has graciously 
agreed to make an appeal at a Dinner to be held at the Guild- 
hall for the additional money required to complete the building 
fund, to which a large sum has already been contributed. The 
members of this Institute will, I feel sure, do their utmost to 
secure the success of a scheme which is expected to be most 
helpful to the future of the Institute. 

The papers and discussions which have constituted our pro- 
gramme in the past year have, without exception, been of a 
high standard and have contributed notably to the art and 
practice of fuel technology. The practice which has been 
adopted on occasion of holding joint meetings with other In- 
stitutions is one that can be commended as saving much of the 
time of technicians and also as tending to broaden the basis of 
discussion. The ramifications of fuel utilization are such that 
the co-operation of ourselves with other Institutions is mutually 
advantageous and, therefore, highly desirable. 1 look forward 
to further extension of the practice in the future, and I see in 
the proposed new building increased opportunities of furthering 
these ideas. 

THe Wor_p Power CONFERENCE. 


Reference to technical subjects naturally brings me to make 
some mention of the World Power Conference which was held 
at Berlin in June last. I was privileged to attend this Confer- 
ence in an official capacity, and I was much impressed by the 
cordial welcome extended by our German colleagues in in- 
dustry. The Conference itself was well supported and the de- 
tailed organization of the series of gatherings, as well as the 
solution of the language problem, was masterly in conception 
and operation. 

I was particularly pleased to find that, of the British con- 
tribution to the 400 papers presented, no less than one-third had 
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been prepared by members of this Institute. To attempt to 
describe the work done at the Conference would be out of place 
on this occasion. I would like, however, to direct your atten- 
tion to the admirable symposium of views, collected from our 
members and others by the Secretary, dealing with various 
aspects of the papers presented and the discussions thereon, 
which appears in the current issue of our Journal. 

The very vastness of such a Conference as this precludes an 
accurate estimate of its benefits until the lapse of time. It is 
certain, however, that the personal contact of responsible 
technicians from the important nations of the world, the con- 
sideration of common problems, the increase in the stock of 
common knowledge, and the discussion of matters which are 
fundamental to many industries cannot but be of the greatest 
benefit, not only to industry but to civilization. The display 
of German developments in engineering and chemical techno- 
logy which was available in the tours following the technical 
meetings was illuminating in disclosing the efforts made by 
Germany to reduce her costs of production and to secure wider 
markets for her products, by the intensive and ordered applica- 
tion of science to industry. 

Another advantage of such a Conference as this is that we 
have a great me of information into which it will be possible 
to dig in the future as occasion demands. 


GROWTH OF THE Use or Gas. 


I daresay you will not regard it as unnatural, being, as I am, 
closely connected with the gas industry, that I was particularly 
interested in the following paragraph in one of the General 
Reports of the Berlin Conference. 


The total impression the papers convey is that of ex- 
tremely active development of the gas industry pursued 
with the greatest zeal. The different kinds of gas, such as 
coal gas, natural gas, carburetted water gas, oil gas, and 
producer gas in particular, are winning greater and more 
extensive markets in countries where production of par- 
ticular gases can be facilitated. The transfer from solid 
fuel to gas is in full blast, not only in the household and 
public buildings, but in a large number of industries, every 
branch of which is the subject of special studies in gas 
utilization. The advance in civilization which gas makes 
possible by counteracting the extremely troublesome smoke 
and soot nuisance and the enormous losses caused thereby 
is a point of view which, together with the economy of gas 
consumption, is brought to the fore. 


The reporter. also drew attention to the great extension of 
long-distance transmission of gas in the United States and the 
setting-up of gas distributing networks in Germany and other 
European countries. 


Tue Area Gas INguiry Report. 


When we come to our own country, you will no doubt have 
noticed the Report of the Area Gas Supply Committee issued 
this summer. This Committee was charged with the investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of transmission schemes for the linking 
up of coke ovens and gas-works in a particular belt of the 
Industrial North. The investigation proved to be one that was 
complex and lengthy. The Report indicates that the difference 
in the circumstances of gas supply, the distribution of popula- 
tion, and the location of coke ovens in this country compared 
with, say, Germany, preclude any general principle being laid 
down concerning the setting up of gas networks. Each,scheme 
must be examined on its merits; and it is noteworthy that in 
the Area examined the Committee were only able to recom- 
mend a scheme in one division out of the three considered. It 
is pleasing to be able to record that steps to translate this 
recommendation of the Committee into being by seeking the 
necessary Parliamentary powers have already been taken. We 
trust that all parties concerned will be able to co-operate satis- 
factorily in this interesting development. On the general ques- 
tion of gas supplv, the Committee not only recognize the desire 
of industrv for cheap gas, but support the gas industry in its 
demands for greater freedom of action, and for the opportunity 
to introduce tariff svstems of charge which will take into ac- 
count the nature of the demand made by various classes of 
consumer, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the Government 
will be able to pass legislation this coming Session to give effect 
to their recommendations. The Report foresees the possibility 
of a considerable extension in the use of gas for industrial 
purposes. Estimates which were made indicated that in the 
area of the grid scheme proposed by the Committee great oppor- 
tunities existed for the replacement of individual gas producer 
plants by a supplv of cheap gas from the grid. 

Even under existing conditions the use of gas in industry is 
extending rapidly in competition with fuels cheaper per unit of 
heat, in consequence of the constant qualitv, ease of control, 
cleanliness, and reduction of wasted products. 

Tt is, of course, well known to you all that there has been a 
striking expansion in the sales of electricity vear by vear, which 
indicates steady advance in this country towards the efficient 
use of power and increased mechanization, but I am sure that 
it is not so fully appreciated that this has heen accompanied by 
increasing demands for more efficient methods of heating, The 
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extent of this can be realized by noting that the annual inc: ease 
in the quantity of gas sold, converted to a common basis of 
heating value, has been consistently maintained at nearly ‘wice 
that of the corresponding increase in the sales of public elec. 
tricity. 


Gas-WorkKs TO Usrt More Coat. 


Although the production of gas has shown a regular growth 
in Great Britain for many years, the coal consumption of the 
industry has remained at a steady figure of approximately 18 
million tons for some years past. The increased yield of gas 
has been provided from coal carbonizing plants, and not to 
any serious extent from any increased water gas manufacture, 
The production of coal gas from one ton of coal has been raised 
from 12,700 c.ft. in 1922 to 14,250 c.ft. in 1929. The progres. 
sive increase in the yield is naturally not now so great as it 
was, seeing that the older plants have been superseded by 
newer and more efficient units; and it is unlikely that any 
material increase in this direction can be secured in the near 
future. We may, therefore, reasonably expect an increased 
demand for coal by the gas industry proportionate to the increase 
in the demand for gas. 


CONSUMPTION OF COKE INCREASING. 


Any increase in the consumption of coal for carbonization 
will normally result in an increase in the production of coke. 
Last year I pointed out that the principle obstacle impeding 
the free co-operation of the gas and coke oven industries was 
the question of coke production. The Area Gas Supply Com- 
mittee found this to be the case, and devoted much time and 
attention to a consideration of the various coke markets. They 
realized that neither industry had any monopoly in the domestic 
and industrial coke market and that the success of either was 
dependent upon their ability to supply the particular needs of 
the public. They recommended, however, that the two indus- 
tries should set up some form of co-operation. This has already 
been done to a certain extent by the formation of joint com- 
mittees dealing with gas and bye-products. Two of the most 
important observations made by the Committee were first con- 
cerning the domestic market : 


The tendency of modern thought is to reduce the use of 
raw coal. The extended use of coke would go far towards 
a reduction in the smoke nuisance. Evidence has been put 
before us that with a proper preparation and grading of 
coke and a well-designed sales campaign there is a domestic 
market which can be reached even including the use of coke 
in open grates; 


and second, referring to the production of metallurgical coke : 


It has been put to us in evidence that as a result of the 
establishment of central coking plants of large size (in sub- 
stitution for existing plant and with no overall increase in 
coke production) the cost (of coke) would be. reduced by 
about 2s. 6d. per ton. It has further been put to us that 
the clean and uniform coke that should be produced by 
these larger plants would result in savings in practically all 
stages of iron and steel manufacture. Such savings would 
be of great importance to the iron and steel industry in its 
fight for markets. 


It is satisfactory to note that last year over 10 million tons of 
coke were sold in the home domestic and industrial markets, and 
an approximately equal amount was used in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, and it is hoped that in the near future this will 
be largely increased. 


IMPROVED COKE QUALITY. 


The growth in the domestic and industrial demand for coke 
averaging for some years 250,000 tons annually and which 
reached 400,000 tons last year has undoubtedly been fostered by 
the sreater attention given to the production of coke bv the car- 
bonization industries. The accurate sizing and cleaning of the 
coke is becoming standard practice, while much work is being 
done for the purpose of also improving the quality by the 
preparation of the coal charge by crushing, blending, and the 
admixture of coke breeze, non-coking coals and even low-tem- 
perature cokes. 

If T mav introduce a figure from my own Company’s experi- 
ence in illustration, I may say that the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, who produce for sale something like one million 
tons of coke annually have spent over £400,000 on improved 
coke preparation plants in three years. 


Future or SMOKELESS FUEt. 


No mention of coke as a domestic fuel would be complete 
without reference to the cokes produced by low-temperature 
carbonization. There is undoubtedly a market for these easily 
combustible cokes, the limit of which is not at present known. 
As vou may remember, the Gas Light and Coke Comnanv in 
the past two years has given the closest attention to an 
attempted commercial development of several systems of low- 
temperature working. A number of processes have also been 
operated in other parts of the country; and although T should 
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ike to claim that finality has been reached, | think it can 


not i 

safel) be said that technically the successful treatment of coal 
by j.\v-temperature processes is now thoroughly understood. 
‘The main arguments put forward by the advocates of this treat- 
ment ol coal are the desirability of having a supply of smokeless 
fuel and a source of home produced oils. 


On the financial side, the happy ending is not, | fear, yet in 
sight. It is conceivable that those plants which are situated 
in a geographical position so as to secure a good-quality slack at 
low prices and can command a good price for the coke produced 
will show a profit upon their operations. In those parts of the 
couniry at a distance from the coalfields the difference in the 
price that has to be paid for coal and that received from the sale 
of coke and gas does not appear to provide a sufficient margin 
io meet even operating expenses. Both the coke fuel and the 
rich gas of externally heated systems can at present be marketed 
without difficulty. ‘The oils, however, have so far proved most 
disappointing in quality and their return, as with ammonia 
products, is negligible in assisting the costs of the treatment 
of the coal, 

lt is to be hoped that in the perfecting of either a cracking 
or hydrogenating process a means may be found for rendering 
these oils suitable and eflicient substitutes for imported natural 
oils and thereby improving their value. 

Until this can be successfully achieved commercially and the 
consumer of solid smokeless fuel has to pay no more than his 
air-polluting, coal-burning neighbour, | can see no hopeful 
future for any low-temperature process whose sole or at least 
principal aim is the production of a domestic fuel superior to 
coal, The question of improving low-grade coals by low-tem- 
perature carbonization, especially in the countries where there 
is no good coal, is quite another question. 

1 incline to the view that the smokeless fuel of the future, 
which will sell on its superiority to raw coal, will have to be 
a high-temperature coke evolved by the researches now in active 
progress from the carbonization of selected, prepared, and 
blended coal. 


THE CARBONIZING INDUSTRIES AND HOME-PRODUCED OILs. 


The proper organization of the carbonizing industries can do 
much to provide a regular source of home-produced oils which 
would be of the utmost national value. The production of oil 
in any carbonizing process is inevitable. These oils, however, 
have various physical properties which are determined by the 
particular process of carbonizing which is employed. What is 
particularly required at the present time is that the processes 
should be modified so as to produce oils which, after treatment, 
would be suitable for the replacement of the natural oils. In 
the past too much attention has been given to the production 
of what is vaguely called ‘ oils ’’ rather than to specific oils. 
If one assumes a production of three gallons of motor spirit 
and ten gallons of other oils per ton of coal as representing a 
maximum production, it will be seen that the present carbon- 
izing processes could produce 12 p.ct. of the motor spirit, and, 
say, 25 p.ct. of the remaining oils imported into the country. 
It is a matter for congratulation that the Admiralty have 
definitely taken steps to make purchases and trials of various 
home-produced oils, and similar steps by other large users are 
eminently desirable. 

PUBLIC 


VERSUS PRivaAre ELEcrRIcITyY GENERATION, 


The development of the National Electricity Scheme has 
naturally resulted in this aspect of our national fuel utilization 
receiving a considerable amount of attention. The work 
already accomplished has been accompanied by a remarkable 
and creditable fall in the consumption of coal per unit gener- 
ated. Due, however, in part to thermodynamical limitations, 
which equally affect the conversion of the energy in coal to 
other forms by the medium of steam, and in part to losses in 
the transmission of energy, the actual proportion of the heat in 
the coal consumed received by the user is still not much, if at 
all, greater than 10 p.ct. over the whole country. I would 
direct your attention once again to the remarks I addressed to 
you last year concerning the private production of power, which, 
when equally efficient in respect of generation, eliminates the 
losses due to transmission. On the other hand, when equal 
efficiency in generation is unattainable, even with application 
of modern methods, it is certainly desirable that these privately- 
owned power plants should be replaced by the cheaper supplies 
of standardized power now at hand. 


CO-OPERATION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


I am aware that much of the coal used for both the private 
and public electricity generation is not of a kind amenable. to 
carbonization. The experiment, however, in one large power 
station of carbonizing the fuel before combustion is not only 
being continued, but extended. There must be numerous other 
instances where coked fuels could be employed with ad- 
vantage both to the nation and to the respective undertakings. 
In London practically the whole of the coke breeze manufac- 
tured by the Gas Light and Coke Company is absorbed for the 
generation of steam, and at least 100,000 tons annually is used 
by electric power stations. Members who took part in the re- 
cent visit to the London Power Stations will’ have seen one of 
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the stations which is using coke breeze in considerable propor- 
tions. I look forward to an extension of this co-operation. 

While referring to the co-operation of gas and electricity pro- 
duction, I might add that the future development of both in- 
dustries must tend to co-operation in the marketing of their 
wares, as is indeed already largely the custom in America. 
The salesman of to-day in the gas industry has already become 
a fuel technologist as a result of having, in advising consumers, 
to differentiate between gas, coke, and other forms of smoke- 
less fuel, according to their particular merits for any specific 
duty required. It does not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to assume an extension of the activities of such a 
corps of technologists to include electricity as another agent. 
So many of the proper uses of each of these forms of prepared 
energy are so clearly defined that such co-operation would lead 
to greater efficiency by avoiding sales at unremunerative prices 
in order to secure business, and would give the consumer better 
satisfaction with regard to his demands. 

During the year plants for the generation of electricity from 
water power in Ireland and Scotland have been put to work, 
and more recently some interest has been aroused by an 
arrangement of thermal accumulation in connection with a 
scheme to harness the tides of the Severn. These schemes are 
of great interest, but it is unlikely that such methods of genera- 
tion will ever seriously affect the normal production of elec- 
tricity by means of coal in these islands. 

Fuer AND POWER IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The study of fuel production and utilization problems of 
other countries is one that is of great importance. The par- 
ticular solution of any individual country’s problem, however, 
must have as the basis those natural fuel resources with which 
it is endowed. ‘Thus we find that mountainous countries such 
as Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland have largely developed 
water power, and at the same time are critical of the quality 
of the fuel they have to import, and are then careful to securé 
the highest efficiency in its uses. Germany, with bituminous 
coal and large deposits of brown coal, is engaged in the linking 
up of these deposits by gas mains and electric cables so as to 
make the maximum use of them without expensive transport 
costs, to avoid the importing of foreign gas coals, and by 
organizing fuel control to secure the best use of her natural 
resources. The United States, in addition to water power, has 
a wealth of coal, both bituminous and anthracite, oil, and 
natural gas. All of these are now very actively developed, the 
recent increased sales of natural gas being particularly remark- 
able. 


Britisu Coat THE NATION’S CURE FOR DEPRESSION. 


Coming to our own country, one finds that oil, brown coal, 
and natural gas are practically non-existent, that the possible 
supplies of power from water are negligible in proportion to 
the nation’s needs, and that we aré left only, with our deposits 
of coal. Ours is, then, a coal country. 

Fortunately this coal is generally of high quality. Not very 
long ago, indeed, it could claim to be the best in Europe. Com- 
petition, however, has forced the other coal producing nations 
to devote so much attention to the preparation of the mined 
product before sale that the initial inferiority compared with 
British coal has been much diminished, 

In the midst of the present world depression in trade it 
behoves us to consider whether the remedies proposed almost 
daily to restore our own trade are not sometimes on wrong 
lines. For a century past the coal resources of the country 
have been the foundation of its prosperity. The export coal 
trade has paid for imports, while the availability of cheap coal 
in the past encouraged the mechanization of industry and con- 
duced to low costs of production. These were the causes which 
brought world-wide use and fame to British goods. To-day, 
as in the past, our success as a manufacturing nation must be 
based on coal and not on oil or water. Coal is the main source 
of electricity, gas, and steam, and, therefore, is all-important. 
In other words, it is upon coal that we must continue to depend 
for our national prosperity. 

In its prosperous years the coal industry received little credit 
for the part it played in bringing about national prosperity ; 
to-day, when it has encountered misfortune, it receives little but 
abuse. 

Following upon a sequence of lean years consequent upon 
economic influences and internal dissension, the industry has 
given evidence during the past two years of making some pro- 
gress. In 1929 the output exceeded that of the previous year 
by no less than 20 million tons. This increased turnout was 
absorbed in equal parts at home and abroad. The home in- 
crease was due partly to improvement in the iron and steel 
trades, but I think it would be fair to give a considerable 
amount of the credit for both the home and export trade in- 
creases to the adoption of improved and more elaborate methods 
for cleaning, grading, and otherwise preparing suitable coal for 
the various markets. Considerable progress has been made in 
the mechanization of the mines, in improved methods of coal 
mining; and these in conjunction with the increased output 
were beginning to place the financial condition of the industry 
on a favourable, if not yet prosperous, basis. Movements to 














secure amalgamation in’ suitable conditions and for joint 


marketing were being established. 
Tur Coat Bit. 


In the midst of this promising state of affairs the Govern- 
ment, for reasons of political expediency, decided to introduce 
a Bill which has now become law. It is an Act with some 
objectionable potentialities not only as affecting the coal in- 
dustry directly, but also the great body of fuel users and par- 
ticularly those public utility undertakings, such as gas, elec- 
tricity, and railways, whose operations so intimately affect fhe 
public and whose actions are often predetermined by Statute. 
It seemed strange to many of us to pass an Act for the express 
purpose of raising the price of coal to industry when cheap fuel 
is the chief desideratum of the times. 

As I am personally responsible for the purchase of about 
three million tons of coal annually, and also as the representa- 
tive of the gas industry which uses nearly 18 million tons an- 
nually, I felt it my duty to take some part in the opposition to 
this proposal, which I considered was primarily devised to bene- 
fit a small section of the population irrespective of national in- 
terests. Some important modifications were introduced, but the 
general form of the Act was but little changed in its passage 
through Parliament. 

Economic laws may, however, prove superior to Acts of Par- 
liament in a case such as this; and it may have the undesirable 
result of driving people to the use of oil. And if, as antici- 
pated, prices of coal increase, then the user will become in- 
creasingly interested in economy and the quantity of coal used 
may be decreased, which is exactly the opposite result of that 
desired. 

One can only hope that sound British common sense wiil be 
used in the application of the provisions of the Act so as to 
encourage the effective rationalization of the industry by the 
closing of uneconomic and worked-out pits, the acceleration of 
amalgamations, the reduction of distribution costs, and similar 
measures. 

It is highly desirable that coal should everywhere come into 
line with other products of the day, and, although a variable 
natural substance, be subjected to such treatment before mar- 
keting as will ensure the maximum of value and satisfaction 
to the purchaser. Given this condition the question of price 
may become a less important consideration. Already British 
coal has secured again some of the old markets that had been 
lost in competition with Polish coal. I am convinced that with 
the export of the proper product no subsidization by home buyers 
will be needed to increase trade, other than such reduction of 
costs of getting, as may be expected to follow the increasing 
mechanization of the mines, and other progressive measures 
already in hand. 

A Nationa Fuet Poricy WANTED. 

The supply of heat, light, and power are such essential ser- 
vices in our modern civilization, whether in the home or indus- 
try, that any threatened increase in their cost should give rise 
to the keenest endeavour to counterbalance such an evil. 

In the home any rise in the cost of these services must reduce 
the standard of living, while in industry the effect on the costs 
of production is so intimate that the slightest increase will in- 
evitably react to our disadvantage in maintaining, much less 
increasing, our share of the world’s trade. 

Now, more than at any time, it is necessary to take active 
steps to produce a properly co-ordinated national fuel policy, 
not only to embrace the provision of energy for home uses, but 
to secure the highest standard of quality in British coal and coke 
exported. It must always be kept in mind that coal, and coal 
alone, is the foundation of such a policy, and that coal and its 
derivatives alone can secure the nation’s prosperity in this 
direction. 

I wish to make it clear that in stressing the importance of 
coal, I am in no way inimical to oil or water power. These 
have their place, and in the case of oil there are uses in this 
country which it alone can fulfil; but I wish to impress upon 
you that Great Britain is a coal country, that coal is our only 
native source of power, whether steam, gas, or electricity, and 
that it is all important that it should be used to the best 
possible advantage. Other countries have their native sources 
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of energy—Norway, Sweden, 
oil+but we have coal only. 


and Switzerland, water ; Rum«nia, 


IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN COAL. 


Such a policy would aim at a higher standard of freedom 
of the coal from undesirable ash than is at present recognized, 
coupled with grading of size and selection of quality. The re. 
moval of the ash is daily becoming of greater importance not 
only on account of the probable increase in foreign matter fol. 
lowing upon the extension of mechanical methods of mining, 
but of the necessity of avoiding waste in costs subsequeitly 
incurred on account of transport, maintenance of furnace efii- 
ciency, clinker removal, ash disposal, and, as recent work jias 
shown, in connection with the discharge of this portion of the 
ash into the atmosphere as dust. It is always well to remind 
ourselves that in this country something like 3 million tons of 
ash annually is unnecessarily transported from the mines to th 
user, fed to furnaces or grates, clinkered, and again removed 
and transported to some waste dump. The cleaning of coal 
would at once enhance the value of many of the smaller grades 
and extend their field of use. Even the export trade, which was 
founded on large coal on account of the lower ash content, is 
yearly absorbing more and more the smaller sizes as cleaning 
processes are being extended. 
SELLING COAL TO SPECIFICATION. 


The combined result of cleaning, grading, and selecting opens 
the door at once for the sale of coal to guaranteed specification. 
This form of purchase is one that is steadily increasing. The 
publication of the British Engineering Standards Association 
Draft Specifications for Analyses and Sampling Inland and 
Export Coals should direct attention towards and help forward 
the provision of the purchase of coal of regular and standard- 
ized quality. 

The transport of the energy contained in coal, whether in the 
form of coal, gas, or electricity, needs to be examined in order 
to deliver the energy from the mining areas to the point of use 
at a minimum cost. 

So, too, the question of the value of prepared fuels, &c., 
should be investigated from the widest point of view. The 
National Electricity Scheme is dealing thoroughly with one 
aspect. The Area Gas Supply Committee has recently ex- 
amined a particular instance of another aspect. But what is 
needed is a considered plan for the purpose of co-ordinating 
and extending the activities of the carbonizing industries with 
the proper linkage to electricity development. This plan would 
take into account the production of hydrogen and other gases 
from surplus coal gas in slack periods, and the home produc- 
tion of oils and motor spirit. 


Domestic FUEL AND SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


An extension of the smoke abatement regulations applied to 
industry might well be made to cover also the domestic use of 
fuel. A cleaner atmosphere would result not only in improved 
health to the community, but also would obviate the expense 
now unnecessarily incurred in making good the damage done 
by dirt resulting from uncontrolled combustion. This damage 
is at the present time a not inconsiderable drain on the re- 
sources of the country. 

A proper fuel policy would include the education of con- 
sumers in the right use of the various forms of energy. I am 
not at all sure that manufacturers to-day are taking the maxi- 
mum advantage of the facilities already available for their use 
which are offered by the public utility companies. 


FueL TECHNOLOGISTS NEEDED. 


It is evident that at every stage in progress along the lines | 
have indicated there will be a need for fuel technologists, and 
that only those well versed in the various methods of extracting 
to the best advantage the potential energy contained in our 
greatest national asset will be competent to devise and secure 
the co-ordination I have in mind. 

The Institute of Fuel comprises the men qualified in every 
respect for this work, and I do urge you to use your qualifica- 
tions both individually and collectively so that the difficulties 
which at present surround our country may be alleviated by a 
really far-seeing coal utilization policy. 
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Coke Breeze 


A Paper by Dr. E. W. Smith, C.B.E., F.LC., M.l.Chem.E., before the Institute of Fuel. 


li is a matter of national importance that fuel users should 
be kept fully informed as to the uses of coke in heating pro- 
cesses—Whether domestic or industrial. During the last ten 
years coke has gradually tended to ‘‘ come into its own,”’ and 
is now accepted as a very useful and almost necessary solid 
smokeless fuel. Much more still requires to be done before its 
full possibilities are entirely utilized. It is of national import- 
ance for a number of reasons—the most outstanding of which 
is that of smoke abatement. If smoke could be eliminated 
from domestic and industrial chimneys, the beneficial results 
that would accrue would far exceed any that could come from 
any other single change in our national life. The general 
health of the community would materially improve, happiness 
would increase, there would be greater virility, longer life, 
less waste of coal, energy, time, and wealth. There would 
be an improvement in the output of the individual, both physical 
and mental, in all directions, and life would feel*to be more 
worth while. 

But apart from smoke abatement, coke is an important 
product of one of our leading national services—the gas indus- 
try. Over 95 p.ct. of the homes in England use gas for one 
purpose or another. This gas is displacing coal for cooking, 
water heating, and room warming, and a cleaner atmosphere 
is the result. But there would be a very great expansion in 
the use of gas if it were still cheaper, and no single product 
affects the price of gas more than coke. The greater the 
demand for coke the lower will be the price of gas. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that everything should be done that can be 
done to improve still further the quality of coke and extend 
its uses in all directions as a substitute for coal. 

If all coke were reasonably low in ash, low in moisture, 
and suitabiy graded, and if technically informed selling or- 
ganizations were to be inaugurated on an ample scale, then the 
demand for coke would be insistent and imperative. The 
potential market for coke is enormous. Over forty million tons 
of coal are used solely for domestic heating, and a further 
forty millions are used in industrial processes in which coke 
could be very readily employed with at least equal advantage 
as a substitute, and yet the gas industry as a whole has avail- 
able for sale less than nine million tons. There is, therefore, 
almost limitless scope for modern well-informed salesmanship 
and technical development. 

It is one of the duties of technicians to devise means for 


improving the value of the products which he handles. Coke 
has had a great deal of attention in recent years. It is not a 


very exciting or inspiring subject, but it is nevertheless of 
great importance to the community in general and to the gas 
industry in particular. The public demands cheap power and 
smokeless chimneys. The use of electricity is one means of 
reducing the smoke nuisance, but the public are realizing that 
there is little sense in using electricity as a smokeless form of 
energy if the power stations where it is generated are belching 
forth huge volumes of smoke. 

Wherever there is a gas-works coke breeze will be made, and 
there will always be a demand for steam within the vicinity, 
either on the works itself, industrially, or at the power station. 
Geographically, therefore, coke breeze is well distributed, there 
being a gas-works in practically all civilized communities. Coal 
is not nearly so readily available. 

Now, although the demand for coke breeze is much less than 
is desirable, there is no real breeze problem. It is all being 
disposed of, but at rates which vary very considerably, some 
gas undertakings receiving as much as 10s. per ton; but this 
is not usual. 

This diversity of price is only symptomatic of everything con- 
nected with the term ‘‘ coke breeze.”” The term itself has 
different meanings in different parts of the country, and the 
same material may be known by different terms. In one place 
it is known as ‘‘coke ash;” in another as “‘ coke ballast,”’ 
and yet in each of these places it has a calorific value of at 
least 10,000 B.Th.U. per Ib. At one place a screened product 
3 in. to 1 in. is known as coke breeze—than which for many 


cs . . . . 
purposes there is no finer fuel—while in a neighbouring under- 


taking the same name is given to a product containing a large 
proportion of coke dust. ? 

It would appear, therefore, that some standardization of 
nomenclature is necessary. If is still more important that 
sizing should be standardized. In a general way the term 
“ breeze ” is given to all the residual coke after the screened 
sizes of coke have been taken out in the screening plant. The 
actual size of the breeze depends on the mesh of the last screen. 
There should, therefore, be no such simple term as ‘‘ breeze,”’ 
but alwavs ‘ 3-in. breeze,”’ ‘‘ }-in. breeze,”’ or ‘* 3-in. breeze,” 
depending on the size of the last screen. Then again, the 
screens themselves require standardization, and the terms con- 
nected with them. It is possible to get two samples of (say) 
‘« 3_in. breeze’ which will be entirely different in their sizing. 
The same applies to breeze as to tar or anything else. There 
cannot be a consistent demand at a fair price unless the quality 


of the material can be relied upon. Regular quality and con- 
stant characteristics are of more importance than high but 
variable quality. What applies to gas quality applies still more 
to coke breeze. 

It is the practice in some undertakings to produce in the 
normal way #-in. to o breeze, but they supply spasmodically g-in. 
to j-in. material, so during those periods making 2-in. to o 
breeze, as will be shown later, there may be a marked differ- 
ence in the properties of these products, and it is safe to say 
that the wide differences in price, and the occasional difficulties 
in selling breeze, are often due to the uncertainty of its nature 
and properties. 


SOURCES AND FUTURE OF BREEZE PRODUCTION. 


A study of the sources of breeze on gas-works and coke ovens 
will account for the causes of breeze formation, and throw 
light on the reasons for its variability of quality. If these are 
thoroughly understood it should be possible to eliminate some 
of the factors, and so reduce the amount of breeze produced, 
at the same time increasing the proportion of large coke, and 
materially improve its quality, 

The amount of breeze present in coke as it leaves the car- 
bonizing chamber is comparatively small. This is particularly 
so in static methods of carbonization. It is probable that in 
the coke leaving horizontal retorts, intermittent chambers, and 
coke ovens there will usually be less than 1} p.ct. of breeze 
below 3 in. In continuous vertical retort practice the percent- 
age is likely to be higher. In all systems the proportion of 
breeze from semi-caking coal is greater than from more highly 
caking coals. The coke as removed from the carbonizing 
chamber has a certain ‘ potentiality ’’ for breeze production 
in the subsequent handling operations, and this is dependent 
on a number of factors, the most important of which is the 
presence of individual pieces of ash or shale in the coal, par- 
ticularly where fine grinding is not employed. While the par- 
ticles of the caking coal become plastic, and merge their identity 
in a common continuous coke structure, the pieces of shale or 
ash remain unfused, and form planes of weakness, and assist 
fracture in coke handling. On being exposed these shaley 
particles often fall out, and find their way into the breeze. 
To that extent there is some advantage inasmuch as the ash 
content of the large coke is thereby reduced. It is common 
experience that large coke may often be 1 or 2 p.ct. lower in 
ash than would be the case if the coal had been finely ground. 

Satisfactory coal cleaning would obviate this anomaly. It 
should not be necessary to urge that coal cleaning should be 
more general, bringing about a reduction of transport costs, 
an increase in gas and bye-product yields per ton of coal, an 
increase in throughputs in carbonizing plants, a reduction in 
capital and labour charges, and, most important of all, a radical 
improvement in the quality of the solid smokeless fuel-coke. 

Carbonizing conditions can increase or decrease breeze pro- 
duction. Long continued over-coking, by increasing the shrink- 
age cracks increases the tendency to form breeze. On the other 
hand, uncarbonized portions of the charge are potential sources 
of breeze, owing to their ready abrasion. In coke handling, 
breeze to a greater or less extent is made all along the line. 
This comes in three main categories. In the first place, there 
is the breeze produced before and during coke quenching with 
water, and recovered from the quenching sump. This is usually 
wet, and often high in ash. Where water quenching is em- 
ployed this will continue. Dry cooling of coke has been shown 
in certain instances to reduce the quantity of breeze made to 
such an extent that the saving has gone far to meet the extra 
capital involved. ‘ 

The second cause of breeze formation is in the screen units 
and in the chutes. Coke requires to be handled with great 
care if breeze formation is to be kept low. The Igss it is 
dropped or jolted, and the less it is allowed to abrade on itself, 
the better. This is the main problem in coke handling. Breeze 
produced in this way has usually the same composition as the 
large coke, except when the free ash content of the coke is 
high. 

The third cause of breeze production, and one that is becom- 
ing more and more important with the increased demand for 
graded coke, is the coke cutter. Even the best cutter must 
produce quantities of coke breeze. This cannot all be attri- 
buted to the deficiencies of the coke cutter. It is in some 
measure due to the inherent weakness of certain cokes due to 
any of the causes already mentioned. 

The coke salesman should take particular care to ensure 
that breeze from varying sources is not indiscriminately mixed. 
If efficient mixing is not possible, it is better to keep them 
strictly separate, and arrange different outlets for each material. 

Sufficient has been said about breeze production for you to 
realize that breeze is small coke, having all the characteristics 
of coke when cleaned coals have been -carbonized, or when 
fine grinding is the rule. Otherwise it may be higher in ash 
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and moisture, but is still a solid smokeless fuel of high calorific 
value, 


BREEZE UTILIZATION. 


In discussing the subject of the industrial utilization of coke 
breeze, it is not proposed to give any consideration to breeze 
block production, or any other outlets than those in which the 
material is used as a fuel. If breeze is to get its full value as 

fuel, it will be too high in price for any other purpose except 
in negligible quantities. 

The two main outlets for breeze of all are as boiler 
fuel and as producer fuel. For many years gas-works have 
used considerable quantities of their own breeze as boiler fuel. 
lt is seldom that the steam requirements at gas-works are 
sufficient to réquire the use of all the breeze made, and with 
the increasing adoption of waste-heat boilers (su called) at- 
tached to carbonizing plants, the demand for breeze in this 
connection is diminishing. Where large quantities of steam are 
required for process work, such as ammonia distillation, there 
is not enough waste heat to meet such demands, but, generally 
speaking, there is enough waste heat on modern gas-works 
o supply all the usual requirements of the works. ‘This may 
amount to as much as 1000 to 1200 lbs. per ton of coal car- 
bonized. Other outlets had to be found, and the many years’ 
experience of gas-works in steam raising have been a demon- 
stration to outside industries that breeze is an excellent fuel 
for steam raising. It is also a smokeless solid fuel. 

There is another direction, however, in which gas-works 
may, and do, utilize large quantities of breeze with advantage. 
By far the majority of modern types of carbonizing plants are 
to-day heated by means of gas made in step-grate producers 
using coke. The producer gas has a calorific value of 120 to 
130 B.Th.U., and the temperature of the producer gas going 
to the plants is between 750 and 850° C. Air is usually induced 
through the fuel bed by means of stack draught, but most of 
these modern step-grate producers also have a steam injector 
attachment for auxiliary supplies when required. The hydrogen 
content of the gas is below 12 p.ct., and the CO, below 5 p.ct. 
The gasification zone is about 5 ft., and ample grate area is 
usually provided, at least 1°5 sq. ft. per ton of coal carbonized. 
Steam is also admitted with the air when the injector is not in 
This keeps down the temperature of the gasification zone, 
reduces clinker troubles. A two-hourly tickling between 
is all that should be necessary for the removal of 


sizes 


Use, 
and 
the 
ash. 

Clinkering bars are not at all necessary. It has been found 
to use increasing quantities or percentages of breeze 
Coke as made 


** ste ps ~ 


possible 
with these developments of producer design. 
may contain as much as 16 p.ct. of ?-in. breeze. This material 
is the usual material used on producers. It has been found 
possible on one London gas-works to increase this quantity 
to 43 p.ct. In this way the whole of the available breeze was 
disposed of, and displaced the larger size of coke. Sixty p.ct. 
of the 3-in. breeze made was used in this way, and ton for ton 
had almost the heating value of large coke (about So p.ct.). 
This works is typical of the modern works using continuous 
vertical retorts and waste-heat boilers. What has been said 
so far about the utilization of breeze has been confined to step- 
grate producers attached to carbonizing plants. There is no 
reason why such producers should not be used in many other 
connections, where producer gas is required. This type of 
producer is efficient and low in capital and labour costs. 

Breeze cannot be used so readily in the mechanical type of 
producer, although there are special designs available that 
can gasify breeze. Much experimental work has been done 
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in this connection, but there have been more failures than 
successes. The high capital costs of mechanical producers 
can only be justified if gasification rates are high, or if the ‘ue! 
to be used has a very low price, and if mechanical produ crs 
are the only means available in which to gasify breeze. 

There is no reasonable justification for the price of bre z 
being so low, if its fuel value be the criterion, and there ar 
other means of gasifying breeze. Breeze has usually a low 
fusion-point ash, and high gasification rates inevitably cause 
serious clinker troubles, ‘‘ rat holing,’’ and a bad producer gus. 

Something must be said about blending breeze with the coal 
that is to be carbonized. In the author’s opinion this is cn- 
tirely practicable, subject to a number of important con- 
siderations. 


1. If the breeze be high in ash it will increase the ash 
content of the resultant coke. 

2. The maximum quantity of breeze in the blend will 
depend on the quality of the coal, but in any case should 
not exceed 5 p.ct. 

3. The breeze and the coal must be ground small, and 
be efficiently mixed. 

4. Such blending is only practicable for static methods of 
carboniaation. 

5. The addition of 5 p.ct. of coke dust to small highly 
swelling coals may prove an advantage in continuous 
vertical retorts. 

6. The resultant coke will in many cases be improved in 
structure. 

7. The throughput of the retorts for coal, and the re- 
sultant gas output will be reduced in proportion to thi 
quantity of breeze used, but 

8. Such a system of blending 
the large coke class. 

9. Blending as suggested is unnecessary if there is a 
ready demand for the material at a fair price. 


“cc 


up-grades ’’ breeze to 


Apart from its ready utilization on certain gas-works ther 
should be an increasing demand for this material on large boile1 
plants connected with electrical generating stations. Such 
places have the technical facilities to make the fullest use of 
the heat units, and are frequently contiguous to the supplies 
of coke breeze. 

The author does not intend to go into any great detail on 
methods of burning coke breeze under boilers. The members 
of the Institute of Fuel have recently had advantage of much 
information on this subject. You have all read with interest 
the brochures of the London Coke Committee, giving details 
of the successful experiences of a London power station with 
the sandwich system. Those who visited the Deptford West 
power station saw the boilers in operation, where up to §0 p.ct. 
of coke breeze was being used. This has had the effect of 
materially reducing the quantity of smoke emitted from the 
chimfeys. 

The experience extending over ten years is important proof, 
if any be required, of the practicability of using coke breeze 
for boiler firing. Its efficiency in use is at least as high as 


coal. The quantity of coke breeze used for this purpose is only 
limited by the supplies. 
Enough has been said to indicate that there is no economi 


coke breeze problem. There are a number of technical prob- 
lems connected with coke breeze which the author has tried to 
enumerate. Coke breeze can be utilized, and is being utilized. 
It is worthy of greater standardization; and the most pro- 
mising solution is cleaner coal. 
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Light Distributions from Lighting Fittings 


The need has long been felt for a common terminology by 
which the characteristics of lighting fittings can be briefly 
described and compared, and the British Engineering Standards 
\ssociation hav a specification which, it is felt, 
will be of great assistance in the illumination field. This is 
the British Standard Classification of Symmetrical Light Dis- 
tributions from Lighting Fittings, No. 398, 1930. 

The method adopted in this specification classifies for light 
distribution first by reference to the class of lighting for which 
a fitting is intended, and, secondly, by the character of the 
light distribution curve. The method in its present form is 
applicable only to lighting fittings which have a symmetrical 
light distribution. 

The specification first defines the polar curve of light distri- 
bution, the solid of light distribution, and symmetrical and 
asymmetrical light distributions... Symmetrical light distribu- 
tions, whose axes are regarded as vertical, are then classified as 
direct, semi-direct, general, semi-indirect, and indirect (specific 
definitions being given to each of these terms). Variations 


just issued 


within these classes and similarities between fittings in two 
or more classes render a further classification necessary, and, 
in order to obtain the general character of the light distribu- 
tion, the ‘‘ frame ratio’’ is employed—i.e., the ratio of the 
width ‘‘w’”’ to the height ‘‘h” of a rectangle which just 
encloses the polar curve of the light distribution in the hemi- 
sphere containing the major portion of the total flux. The 
‘* frame ratio ’’ is then used to define the following classes and 
terms: Class I., Extra Narrow; Class II., Narrow; Class 
IIf., Intermediate; Class IV., Wide; Class V., Extra Wide. 
The direction of maximum intensity is also given. Sym- 
metrical light distribution whose axes in practice are not vertical 
come under the second classification only. 

The specification includes an Appendtx, which describes the 
method of arriving at the frame ratio in more detail, and 
gives examples. 

Copies of this new British Standard No. 398, 1930, may be 
obtained from the British Engineering Standards Association, 
Publications Department, 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1; price 
2s. 2d., post free. 
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Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District). 


Session was 
on Saturday, 


The Opening Meeting of the twenty-seventh 


held in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 


Oct. 11. Mr. Ronacp D. Keitior, Past-President, was in the 
chaii The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
adopted. Mr. John Webster (Port Glasgow) was appointed 


Auditor in place of mfr. McGowan, who was elected to the 
Council. Mr. S. McGowan (Glasgow) was congratulated on 
gaining his First-Class Diploma in (as Engineering. 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Melvin, spoke very highly 
of his qualifications and ability, which qualities had been 
realized as was shown by Mr, Melvin’s rapid promotion to a 
position of responsibility. Mr. Melvin was then called to de- 
liver his Presidential Address. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of Duncan D. Metvin, M.Inst.Gas E., of Uddingston. 


I intend to deal with unification, manufacture, and high- 
pressure distribution from a practical point of view, as exempli- 
fied in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire Gas Scheme, more 
especially as these subjects are very much to the forefront at the 
present time. 

PRELIMINARY STAGES. 


The powers of a District Committee to undertake the supply 
of gas were conferred by the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1894, Which empowered District Committees to adopt the 
Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1876, within Special Light- 
ing Districts. It was found that the machinery for the adop- 
tion of the Act of 1876 in a County Area was inadequate and 
inappropriate, and a Provisional Order for the County of 
Lanark was promoted in 1914 and duly became law. It will be 
seen, therefore, that this scheme to unify the gas-works in the 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire was discussed prior to the war, 
and steps then taken to set the Scheme in operation. Due, 
however, to the intervention of the war and its aftermath it is 
only now that the scheme may be said to be getting into stride. 

Prior to any steps being taken by the District Committee, 
there were the following gas undertakings in the Middle Ward 
of Lanarkshire: Baillieston (within the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Supply Area); Bellshill; Blantyre; Bothwell and Uddings- 
ms Busby (part) ; Cambuslang ; ( Carfin (acquired by the Town 

‘ouncil of Motherwell and Wishaw) ; East Kilbride ; Holytown ; 
Larkhall Newmains; Shotts (Stane and Dykehead); Stone- 
house ; and Strathaven. 

The scheme in contemplation when the District Committee 
first took the question into consideration was the concentration 
of the manufacture of gas at Uddingston and also at Cam- 
buslang so far as might be found desirable. These two works 
were modern in design, had the largest local outputs, were 
equipped with vertical retorts, and had a considerable margin 
of surplus plant, while the other works relied solely on hori- 
zontal retorts with the exception of Blantyre where there was a 
carburetted water gas plant. 


ACQUISITION OF WORKS. 








On various dates from 1920 onwards the following works 
were acquired : 
, Output when Acquired. 
— Date Acquired. Millions C.Ft. 
Bellshill 31/5/20 55 
Blantyre 31/5/2 40 
Bothwell and U ddingston 30/4/21 123 
Cambuslang ‘ —_— 30/4/20 105 
— ‘ er wae eT 15/5/23 15 
East Kilbride : 1/7/25 9 
Holytown 30/6/21 17 
Larkhall mire” | 31/5/20 ; (@ 
SGD: «: 3). wie wheel 31/5/23 10 
\nd, on the advice of the Consulting Engineer, each works was 


coupled up with high-pressure mains in the following stages 
and gas making discontinued. 


ist Stage.—A 9-in. high-pressure main from Uddingston to 
Bellshill Gas-Works. 

2nd Stage. in. high-pressure main from Uddingston to 
Bothwell Bridge and a 7-in. main from there to Larkhall 
Gas-Works. 

3rd Stage.—An 8-in. high-pressure main from Bellshill to 
Holytown Gas-Works. 

4th Stage.—A 10-in. high-pressure main from Cambuslang to 
Blantyre and thence to couple up with the Uddingston- 
Larkhall main. 

5th Stage.—An 8-in. high-pressure main from Holytown to 

Carfin Gas-Works. 

Stage.—A 6-in. high-pressure main from Larkhall to 

Stonehouse Gas-Works. 

7th Stage.—A 5-in. high-pressure main from the Cambuslang- 
Blantyre main to East Kilbride Gas-Works. 











6th 


Seven works, therefore, discontinued gas-making and were 
supplied from one or other of the manufacturing centres. All 
of these works were equipped with gasholders, but it was found 
that some of these were inadequate. in capacity or did not give 
sufficient pressure during the periods of heavy demand. These 
works now supply their areas through high-pressure governors. 

Advantage was taken in planning the routes of the mains so 
that the more populous areas were traversed, and many con- 
sumers are supplied from the high-pressure mains through 
governors either in groups or singly. Outlying low-pressure 
supply areas are also reinforced during peak loads by governors 
which come into action as the occasion arises. 

It should perhaps be mentioned at this stage that each works 
as it was taken over still kept its individuality. Each works 
and district was managed by a small Gas Committee which 
purchased gas in bulk from the Manufacturing Centre and sold 
it—fixing their own price and balancing their own accounts, 
This was in accordance with the Provisional Order and was 
due, to some extent, to the large differences in prices that 
existed. It is only recently that all these committees have 
joined together for mutual benefit. 

I now propose to deal with the practical side of the scheme 











THE PRESIDENT, 


DUNCAN D. MELVIN, M.Inst.Gas E. 


, of Uddingston. 


Mr. Melvin was educated at Rutherglen Academy and the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. He received his early training at 
the Dalmarnock Works of the Glasgow Corporation, and was 
Chief Chemist when he left to take up the appointment of 
Assistant Engineer and Chemist to the County of Lanark Gas- 
Works, Uddingston, in 1924. He was appointed Works Manager 
in 1930. During the war Mr. Melvin served with the Royal 
Scots, and was twice wounded. He holds the City and Guilds 
of London Institute Certificates in Gas Engineering and Gas 
Supply, and was Silver Medallist in Gas Supply in 1923. He is 
a Member of the Institution of Gas E ngineers, and gained his 
Diploma in Gas Engineering in 1925. 


and, from the manufacturing viewpoint, can, of 
speak of Uddingston. 

The. calorific value of the gas supplied is 400 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft. throughout the area, the Gas Regulation Act having been 
adopted some years ago, What the calorific values in the in- 
dividual works were before amalgamation is hard to say, as 
none of the works were equipped for testing. Some supplied 
gas of a very high value, and others were gradually working 
down ready for the change over. None were down as low as 
400, and, as each district was coupled up, the first task was the 
complete re-adjustment of all the appliances which was done as 
speedily as possible to avoid dissatisfaction. 


course, only 


MANUFACTURE AT UDDINGSTON. 

At Uddingston gas is manufactured solely in Glover-West 
vertical retorts. At the time the works were bought over (1921) 
the manufacturing plant consisted of 24 three- ‘ton retorts of 
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which only 8 were required to meet the maximum demand from 
the Uddingston area. There was also provision left for an ad- 
ditional 8 retorts, and these were installed, together with a 
waste-heat boiler, in 1924. It says much for the original de- 
signer of the plant that it is now producing 400 p.ct. more gas 
than in 1921 with an increase of only 33} p.ct. in the number of 
retorts. 

The heating system in the Glover-West retorts lends itself 
admirably to the production of goo B.Th.U. gas, as a high 
bottom heat can be maintained with ease and steaming carried 
out to the best advantage. As the beds have been gradually 
rebuilt, advantage has been taken of the opportunity and the 
heating system adapted to suit the circumstances. The bottom 
air circulating chamber has now been converted into a com- 
bustion chamber, and there are now six horizontal combustion 
and three circulating flues. Each combustion flue has its own 
producer gas damper, secondary air inlet, and auxiliary air inlet 
separately controlled, so that the heat may be supplied at a 
maximum according to the coal used. 75 p.ct. of the retorts 
are built in silica. 

All the producers, which are on the small side, are fitted with 
steam blowers so that they may be worked under ordinary con- 
ditions or under forced draught. These blowers are used should 
the coke be small or of inferior quality and were found par- 
ticularly valuable during the last coal strike, enabling the heats 
to be maintained at little below normal working. ‘They are of 
a simple design and, due to the construction of the Glover-West 
producer, do not require any alteration to the existing layout. 
When in operation the doors of the producer are closed. The 
amount of air forced in depends on the quality and size of coke 
and is regulated by the analysis of the producer gas and in- 
spection of the heats. More or less steam is supplied to the 
blower by regulating the steam valve or the steam pressure. 
As the producers are not all alike, some improvement in con- 
trol is gained by having a needle valve or regulator in place of 
the ordinary screw-down valve, and this allows each fire to be 
more accurately controlled. In addition to the steam entering 
through the blower, there are two auxiliary steam supplies. 
One is a perforated pipe running above the top bar of the pro- 
ducer, the other bubbling into the water in the ash pan. The 
valves to these pipes are just cracked, and this prevents the 
formation of clinker. When the blowers are in operation the 
heats can be raised to any desired temperature ; they are more 
even, and carbonizing conditions consequently more easily 
controlled. 

One setting is equipped with a waste-heat boiler. This boiler 
is of the vertical type, with cross tubes, and works on natural 
draught. With feed water supplied at a temperature of 140° F. 
and waste gases at 850° C., it produces 420 lbs. of superheated 
steam per hour at 55 lbs. per sq. in. pressure. 

The carbonizing results for the past twelve months may prove 
of interest. Only Lanarkshire washed doubles, °75 p.ct. of 
which come from one colliery,- are used—the average moisture 
content being 11 p.ct. 
20° 373 c.ft. = 82°1 therms 


Make per ton. 
403 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 


Calorific value 


Deepertm . ©. «ss . 38% gallons 
Screened coke sold per ton . 6°5 cwt. 
Sulphate of ammonia (neutral) 
POOR fo sk ee «. \* 36 Ibs. 
Coke used at producers 17°2 Ibs per roo lbs. coal car- 
bonized 


The remainder of the works plant is of the usual type and 
will be seen when the works are visited later in the session. 
There are two gasholders in the works and one of:them is 
utilized exclusively for the outlying districts so that there has 
been no trouble with pulsations on the district governors from 
the compressing plant. 
COMPRESSING PLANT. 


The high-pressure distributing plant consists of three steam- 
driven compressors—namely, 

(1) A rotary compressor. Capacity 50,000 c.ft. per 
against 24 Ibs. pressure at 108 r.p.m. 

(2) A rotary compressor, water-cooled. Capacity 80,000 c.ft. 
per hour against 5 lbs. pressure at 88 r.p.m. 

(3) A vertical reciprocating compressor. Capacity 150,000 
c.ft. per hour against 15 lbs. pressure at 325 r.p.m. 


hour 


The vertical compressor was installed last winter, as the 
other machines were overtaxed. 

The works supplied from Uddingston with gas are divided 
into two sections. 


Section 1.—Bellshill . . 2% miles distant 
ON ee ee ee ey | eee - 
Carfin = i ee a 

Section 2.—Larkhall. . . weet | LP a 
Stonehouse . , Ge ot 


together with three villages and numerous consumers en route. 

At the times of our maximum load, a pressure of 2} Ibs. is 
sufficient for Section 1 and 5 lbs. for Section 2. The pressure 
on each pipe line is controlled by means of a valve according to 
which machines are in use. If the rotaries are on, the smaller 
machine runs at 2} Ibs. pressure and the larger one at 5 Ibs. 
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pressure. As the smaller machine cannot keep one section go. 
ing, the large machine is allowed to assist it by manipul:ting 
the valve. When the vertical compressor is running, roturies 
act as stand-bys, and by means oi a valve one pipeline is ket at 
24 lbs. pressure and the other at 5 lbs. The compressor is «on- 
trolled at this pressure by means of the piston regulator. ‘This 
system is simple and has been found very effective for our pur. 
pose. Provision has also been made for running one. section 
alone under pressure for filling holders during the day, the other 
being kept at holder pressure. No receiver tank has yet been 
installed to cut down pulsations and collect condensate, as there 
is a long stretch of main before the first consumer is reaclied, 
and most of the condensate comes down in the first two traps, 
The ideal method would be to have a collecting and anti- 
pulsation chamber with branching mains to each section and 
the pressure controlled by governors, and this arrangement will 
doubtless be installed as the scheme progresses. 
Cost OF COMPRESSING GAS. 

The cost of compressing gas is a useful figure to know, and, 
taking the annual charges for the past twelve months, this 
works out at o’89d. per 1000 c.ft. compressed. This charge is 
made up as follows: 

/ 


Capital charges and maintenance , “ane . 25 
Running costs, steam, oil, &c. a sear ba 160 
es + oe a a ie o ; — 

£925 


The total hours pumped is oo and the quantity of gas 250 
i I 43 Y ) s 5 
millions. 
HiGu-PReEsSSURE MAINs. 


All the high-pressure mains are of steel—some with long- 
sleeve lead and yarn joints and others with long-sleeve welded 
joints. The mains are coated outside only with specially pre- 
pared bituminous solution and wrapped with hessian cloth 
drawn through hot solution. 

Each works as it was taken over had a rotary meter installed, 
and the amount of gas passing through was paid for by each 
separate undertaking. Now that all districts are unified this is 
no longer necessary, but they are still kept in use as they pro- 
vide valuable information as to the demands of the various dis- 
tricts, giving comparative figures day by day instead of waiting 
for the meter surveys being completed. 

Pressure gauges are provided at each station, and recorders 
are installed at the furthest out points, the weekly charts being 
forwarded to the manufacturing centres. The pressure in the 
mains is regulated according to the estimated demand, and, as 
this is fairly consistent, no trouble is experienced. 


CONNECTIONS FROM HiGHu-PRESSURE MalIns. 


Since the scheme commenced there have been several exten- 
sions to the high-pressure mains and numerous side branches. 
It is often impracticable to shut down a high-pressure section if 
no holder is ‘‘ floating ’’ on it, and use has to be made of the 
under-pressure method of putting in branches. There must be 
plenty of room alongside the main for the drilling apparatus, 
and the cut is made when the compressors are off. 

No valves have yet been inserted on the district by this 
method, but it has been used on the works for inserting a 16-in. 
valve on a live main, and I would have no hesitation in doing 
the same on the district should the occasion arise. . 

When making connections for individual consumers the con- 
nection is usually made with an expanded nipple equipment. 
The governor is built into a box in a suitable position, and a 
cock is fitted in case of emergency. Incorporated in the 
governor is a mercury seal which is set to blow-off at (say) 
8-10 in. should the diaphragm burst or the governor fail. 

This blow-off is carried to some suitable position away from 
any windows or place of danger. These governors are visited 
periodically for the purpose of inspection and oiling of the dia- 
phragm and, in the winter, are suitably insulated to keep out 
frost. 

PROGRESS OF SCHEME. 

The rapid expansion which has ‘taken place in the various 
works since they were taken over is due, to some extent, to 
reductions in price and to giving the consumer attention and 
encouragement to burn gas by supplying appliances on attractive 
terms. Any increase in output due to the reduction in calorifi 
value would be shown in the first year, the increase after that 
being on a 400 B.Th.U. basis. Over the first five years the 
output has more than doubled. Since the last coal strike, how- 
ever, the whole of Lanarkshire has been sorely depressed in- 
dustrially, and this is to some extent retarding developments. 
Depending as we do on an industrial population in the worst 
county for unemployment in the country, the scarcity of work 
and money cannot but be felt. : 

I do not propose dealing with the financial side of the question 
of amalgamation in this paper, but I have drawn up a state- 
ment showine the savings accruing on the manufacturing side. 
It should be explained that most of the books and records of 
the old individual companies were retained by them or destroyed 
and have not been available for inspection. It has been possi- 
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ble, however, to glean sufficient information as to carbonizing 
; to show that the average results are as follows : 





resul 
Horizontal Vertical 
Retorts. Retorts. 
| Old Works. At Present. 
Therms per ton of coal carbonized. . & 50 82 an 


7 cwt. 
10 gallons 


6°5 cwt. 


Coke sold per ton of coal carbonized 
21°5 gallons 


Tar sold per ton of coal carbonized 


And with an output of 1,204,800 therms we have the following 
comparisons : 
Horizontal Retorts (Old Works). 


c 

24,096 tons of coal at 16s. perton . . 19,277 
Giving 8434 tons of coke at 20s. per ton 8434 
240,960 gallons of tar at 2d. per gallon 2008 

10,442 

° Net costofcoalis . . . £8,835 

Virtical Retorts. 
f 

14,693 tons of coal at 16s. per ton 11,754 
Giving 4775 tons of coke at 20s. per ton 4775 
315,900 gallons of tar at 2d. per gallon 2633 

7,408 

Net cost of coal is £4,346 


This statement shows a saving of about £4500 on coal alone ; 
but it is obvious, I think, that the saving would be even greater 
if due allowance was made for cheaper buying, in one quantity, 
and handling coal and coke in trucks as against cart loads. The 
working results in the horizontals are poor and not to be com- 
pared with present-day practice in modern settings and larger 
works. The low coke yield, for example, is due to the number 
of retorts hanging under fire in each works and also to the type 
of setting in use. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE SCHEME. 


In conclusion, if a summary of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this amalgamation scheme were asked the following 
might be included : 

Advantages. 


Lower manufacturing and working costs. 

More economical running of manufacturing plant. 
More efficient control of manufacture and quality of gas. 
Cheaper buying of materials, stores, &c. 

Better service to the consumer. 

Better distribution services. 


Disadvantages. 


Higher interest and sinking fund charges when works are 
bought out and goodwill has to be paid for and, con- 
sequently, a higher rateable value, 


Discussion. 


Mr. R. D. KeiLtor, in opening the discussion, congratulated Mr. 
Melvin on his excellent address. The subject was unique and yet 
possibly of very great importance in the near future, as the grid 
system would in all probability extend. The choice of a manufac- 
turing centre in such a scheme depended on the availability of cheap 
coal, and the linking-up gave new fields for development. He was 
very interested in Mr. Melvin’s remarks relative to producers and 
blowers. The size, he understood, was No. 3 Meldrum blowers with 
\-in. steam jets, two blowers per producer. With regard to water 
heat, he asked Mr. Melvin what amount of steam per Ib. of coke was 
realized. Uddingston some years ago had produced results sufficient to 
warrant investigation by the Institution, and it appeared that the results 
were stil of the same high order. The Bryan-Donkin compressors 
referred to had almost a perfect system of lubrication, entirely auto- 
matic. He asked for some further details relative to the practical 
compression of high-pressure and low-pressure distribution, the effect 
of temperature difference, and what type of meters was used. He 
isked how publicity was effected. Street lighting was another prob- 
lem for such a scheme. Mr. Keillor, in conclusion, asked how the 
figures in the cost statement had been arrived at and particularly the 
price for tar. 

Mr. A. McDonatp (Motherwell) referred to the unification at 
Motherwell, which was similar but on a smaller scale, two weeks 
only being involved. The gas at Uddingston was 400 B.Th.U., and 
in,some of the other works higher. What was the effect of the 
drop in C.V. to consumers? With regard to the increase of 400 p.ct. 
in the make at Uddingston, was this due to higher heats and steaming, 
or the flexibility of the plant. He asked for further particulars of lead 
joints as against welded. Was the unaccounted-for gas increased by 
the increase in pressure? He regretted that financial details were 
not available, as they would have been most interesting. The financial 
side should be the determining factor in such a scheme. 

Mr. A. Tran (Helensburgh) referred to high-pressure distribution as 
a most interesting selection of subject. He asked for particulars as to 
the size of mains. Did service governors function efficiently, and 
were rotary meters accurate? He referred to the Larkhall output as 
phenomenal, and asked for fuller details regarding the net cost of coal 
and capital costs. 

Mr. J. K. Frazer (Glasgow) congratulated Mr. Melvin on his splen- 
lid address and the Juniors on their new President. He appealed for 
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loyal support throughout the new Session, and expressed his very good 
wishes to the Association. 

Mr. J. Greic (Glasgow) referred to the address as a most practical 
one. ‘fo anyone engaged wholly in the works, such a paper was 
invaluable. He asked if Mr. Melvin had tried the effect of altering 
the steam jets which gave a hotter producer gas. He asked what 
Mr. Melvin’s experience of silica retorts was. 

Mr. R. Sturrock (Ardrossan), in congratulating Mr. Melvin, asked 
for particulars of the governors and the reduced pressure; also the 
type of service governors. What was the analysis of the gas and the 
percentage of inerts? 

Mr. S. McGowan (Glasgow) thanked the members for their recogni- 
tion of the Diploma he gained. He congratulated Mr. Melvin on his 
thorough address. He asked if 500 B.Th.U. gas would not have been 
a better gas, though perhaps more costly to make. 

Mr. Hatt (Glasgow) stated that he felt the days of the small works 
were numbered. The tendency was to centralize production, and 
these centres would depend on manufacturing costs. The lines given 
by Mr. Melvin for unification were ideal. 

Mr. W. Camppect (Falkirk) considered 400 B.Th.U. as rather a 
low C.V. and asked the reason. The compressing of the gas should 
throw down any water, and, in his opinion, the low-pressure gas 
should be practically dry. What was the effect of compression on 
C.V.? Was the gas tested on the district? He asked if there was 
an automatic high-pressure valve to operate directly into the low- 
pressure main. 

Mr. MEtvin, replying, thanked the members for the interest and 
appreciation shown. The calorific value of 400 was adopted for 
the area, as both manufacturing centres were already on this basis. 
It was found that, taking everything into consideration, this was 
the cheapest gas to produce in their particular local circumstances. 
This value gave satisfactory results on the district, and no trouble 
had been experienced in distributing it. The different works, as 
would be seen from the paper, were taken over in different years, 
and, in the case of Blantyre, the reduction in calorific value was 
made gradually, using the water gas plant, before the change-over 
took place. With the other works, the change was felt immediately, 
but readjustment of appliances and pressure was done speedily. 

The Uddingston verticals were built in pre-war days, and the in- 
crease in productive capacity showed the generous lines on which 
the plant was designed. Part of the increase in capacity was also 
due to the use of silica retorts and the increased production of therms 
with increased steaming. ‘The silica retorts had given every satis- 
faction, leading to a 10 to 15 p.ct. increase in throughput, an increased 
make per ton, and a greater decomposition of steam, together with 
a reduced fuel figure. The first bed was built in 1927 and had not 
yet been let down, no repairs having been done to it. Care must 
be exercised in lighting up or letting down a silica bed. 3} in. of 
a rise on a 26-ft. retort had been measured, and 2} in. of the drop 
after one bed had worked for six months. The steam blowers were 
used mainly during the last coal strike, the producers, now re-de- 
signed, giving excellent results with average char, screened over a 
%-in. bar screen. The depth of the fucl bed was about 7 ft., and 
the producer gas was sampled through a silica tube into a glass 
sampling jar. No CO recorder was used. 

The analysis of the coal gas made was as follows : 


P.Ct. 
CO, . ° 4 . ‘ 6°0o 
CnHm . R » n 1°6 
Ge - - Ee gts o'6 
- eS 
Seo ee ee ee 
ie) wile -o ts ivé oa See 
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Showing total inerts of 14°6 p.ct. 

No reduction in calorific value had been found between the manu- 
facturing and distributing centres. 

Of the two types of joints in use, the welded joint was to be pre- 
ferred, provided suitable expansion joints were left at intervals. Due 
to mineral subsidence, the unaccounted-for gas had gone up. The ser- 
vice governors on the high-pressure main were also of the Reynolds 
type, and pressure charts taken at the outlet showed a_ perfectly 
straight line. The rotary meters used to measure the gas as it was 
received at the distributing centres gave accurate results, provided 
the minimum consumption was not less than to p.ct. of the rated 
maximum capacity of the meter. The pressure from the distributing 
centres was adjusted to suit local needs and conditions and might 
be anything from 4 to 6 in. 

The Larkhall chart certainly showed a large increase—no large 
housing extensions had been made, but several re-housing schemes 
had been effected. This increase had been repeated in several other 
centres also, and was due to local price reductions and xAavour- 
able terms for fitting appliances and carcassing houses where no gas 
was used before. ‘The figures in the cost statement were compara- 
tive only, although the tar figure of 2d. per gallon was more than 
reached Jast year. The street lighting was not controlled by the 
Gas Department, and was, until last May, run by local Lighting 
Committees. Under the Derating Bill, these Committees had all 
amalgamated, and the lighting was now under central control. 

With regard to advertising and publicity, a very successful Gas 
Exhibition had been run at Cambuslang last spring, and it was the 
intention to continue these. 

In conclusion, Mr. Melvin stated that to go into the financial de- 
tails would occupy a whole evening in itself in order to do justice 
to the various aspects and comparisons. Many of the advantages 
of amalgamation were just beginning to be felt, since all the sub- 
committees were only joined together last October. It should be 
borne in mind that this was not a question of the buying-out of 
several small undertakings by a large neighbour, but rather the 
amalgamation of a number of comparatively small undertakings. A 
new staff had to be created, and it necessarily took time for the 
various parts to dovetail together. Sufficient time had not yet elapsed 
to form a considered judgment on the merits of the scheme. 








The Opening Meeting of the new session of the Yorkshire 
Junior Gas Association took place on Oct..18, the gathering— 
as has now been customary for a good many years past—being 


at the Lecture Theatre of the Fuel Department of the Leeds 
University. 
Mr. F. Firtu, A.1.C., Chief Chemist to the Leeds Corpora- 


tion Gas Department, and retiring President of the Associa- 
tion, presided over the earlier part of the proceedings, and was 
supported by Mr. J. W. Horwill (Commercial Assistant to the 
Bradford Corporation Gas Department), the President-Elect. 
There was an attendance of over seventy members. 

Prof. J. W. Head of the Fuel Department, 
gretting inability to be present to give the members a 
on behalf of the University authorities. 

A letter was received from Mr. S. Shapley, Engineer and 
Manager to the Leeds Gas Department, congratulating Mr. 
Firth on the conclusion of a year in which he had acquitted him- 
self in the chair to the credit of himself and the Leeds Under- 


wrote re- 
welcome 


Cobb, 


taking, and expressing good wishes to his successor, Mr. Hor- 
will, for the coming year. 
Mr. Firtn said he wished to offer, through the chair, the 


congratulations of the Association generally to several members 
who during the past vear had received well-merited promotion 
in their particular undertakings, and also to those members 
of the Yorkshire Junior Association who had passed the Ex- 
aminations of the Institute of Gas Engineers. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The annual report, presented by Mr. R. Crowther (Elland), 
Hon. Secretary of the Association, stated that eight general 
meetings had been he!d during the past session, including the 
joint meeting with the Manchester and District Junior Gas 
Association, when visits had been paid to the works of Messrs. 
West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., and the City Justices’ 
Meter Testing Station at Manchester. The membership of the 


Association was now 209—a net increase of 15 for the year. 


The Council had to record, with deep regret, the passing of 
Mr. C. T. B. Roper, of Bradford, a former Hon. Secretary, 


Past-President, and a staunch supporter of the Association from 
its inception 27 years ago. Mr. J. Bridge, F.C.S., Engineer 
and Manager to the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company, had 
been unanimously elected an Hon. Member of the Association 
in recognition of his services to the Junior Gas Associations 
while acting as representative on the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers’ Education Committee. The Yorkshire District Educa- 
tion Committee had met on two occasions during the year. 
There had been alterations in the Education scheme which, 
while maintaining the high standard set by the Institution, gave 
greater facilities for students desirous of entering the various 
examinations. Students were requested to communicate with 
the Committee in all cases of difficulty in order that the studie S 
could be properly co-ordinated. The number of centres of in- 
struction had been increased, as had also the number of 
students, and the percentage of passes had increased. 

The following were the members of the Yorkshire District 
Education Committee : Representatives of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Institution of Gas Engineers, Messrs. J. Bridee, Elland 
(Chairman); F. H. Robinson, Harrogate; J. E. Lister-Cooper, 
Yeadon; and C, Ward, Wakefield. Representatives of the 
Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, Messrs. C. H. Chester, Wake- 
field (Hon. Secretary); J. W. Horwill, Bradford; R. N. Webb, 


Leeds; and A. Wylie, Sheffield. Also Mr. J. Wilson, H.M. 
Inspector of Education, co-opted. 
The financial statement, presented by the Treasurer (Mr. H. 


Wilde, Bradford), showed a credit balance of £/88 11s. gd., 
compared with £96 3s. 5d. at the end of the previous year. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the 
PRESIDENT referred in feeling terms to the great loss which the 
Association had suffered by the death of Mr. Roper; and the 
meeting rose in silence as a mark of respect. 


New Ofrricers 


The following were elected to office for the ensuing year : 

President.—Mr. J. W. Horwill, Commercial Assistant, Brad- 
ford Corporation Gas Department. 

Senior Vice-President.—Mr. J. W. Holrovd, Elland-cum- 
Greetland Gas Company 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. ]. W. Wood, M.S: Research 
Chemist for Leeds University at the Meadow lane Gas- 
Works 

Tlov Treasurer | H. W Bra d Gas Department 
Sh n 

Ilon. Secretar M m. € v the Elland-cum-Greetland 
(;as Company 

Issistant Secretar Mr. |. R. Firth, Bradford Gas Show 

tis 
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E. Bloor, of York 


New Members of Council.—Messrs. D. T. 
caster), B. Thorpe (Huddersfield), F. 
and R. N. Webb (Leeds). 

Representatives on District Education Committee.—Messrs, 
C. H. Chester (Wakefield), R. N. Webb (Leeds), A, 
Wylie (Sheffield), and J. W. Horwill (Bradford). 

Hon. Auditors.—Messrs. A. W. Arnold (Bradford) and 
Lodge (Wakefield). 


Livesey (op. 
Murphy (Barnsley), 


Mr, Horwitt, on taking the chair, 
the retiring President, the 
memento of his year of office. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
of Council, and hon. 


presented to Mr. Firth, 
Association’s medallion as a4 


officers, members 
auditors for their services during the past 
year was accorded on the motion of Mr. R. Cow ey (Ship. 
ley), seconded by Mr. J. Bripce. 

Mr. BRIDGE took the opportunity to express his appreciation 
of the action of the Association in electing him an Hon. 
Member. He had, of course, always been closely associated 
with the Association since coming into the industry in York- 
shire, and was proud to know that practically all the members 
of his staff were members of the Association, that the Associa- 
tion’s Secretary was one of the Elland staff, and that next year’s 
President, all being well, would be one of his staff. [Applause. | 
He had followed with great interest the work of the Association 
during a year which began with a splendid Presidential Ad- 
dress by Mr. Firth which had, one might say, become recog- 
nized as something in the nature of a standard work of refer- 
ence. \*‘ Hear, hear.’?] Commenting on the work of the Edu- 
cation Committee, Mr. Bridge said he was delighted that, as 
result of the examinations, 19 certificates had been presented at 
Manchester the previous week. This number was in excess of 
that of any previous occasion. The one disappointment, to his 


mind, was that, of the 19, only two of them actually came 
into their great county of Yorkshire—the remaining 17 going 


to Lancashire. 

Mr. HoRwILL, responding to the 
of the officers, said the Council of the Association had been 
looking into the matter of the library, arid had come to the 
conclusion that it needed a good deal of replenishment. The 
Council therefore invited members to assist them. 


vote of thanks on behalf 


ADDRESS 


By H. E. Bioor, B.Sc., Engineer, 


the York Gas Company. 


Manager, and Secretary t 


It is commonly asserted that people order goods more freely 
on credit than when cash is demanded. Possibly some com- 
parable influences may have been at work when, some months 
ago, Mr. Horwill asked me to deliver an address to you to-day. 
October seemed a long way off, and I agreed to address you, 
having thought wate so far as to realize that the invitation was 
in the nature of a compliment, and therefore not lightly to be 
refused. 

I found it a difficult task to .decide upon what subject to 
address you. Mr. Horwill, no doubt meaning to be kind, left 
the choice to me, and many subjects which might have served 
were passed in review before finally I resolved to find in the 
circumstances of the case a solution of my problem. I con- 
front you, therefore, as a senior, occupying a seat which some 
junior must one day assume, having had opportunities of ex- 
perience more or less well grasped, and looking on you as the 
coming leaders of the industry which, I hope, we are all proud 
to serve. Those last words provide occasion for a few reflec- 
tions on the relations of industry in general and its servants, 
and more particularly of our industry and its servants. 

Tue TEAM Spirit. 

I cannot see any industrial undertaking as other than a team 
engaged in a competition or an army in the industrial field. I 
we adopt either simile, the penalty of lack of esprit de corps o1 


team spirit, of confide ‘nce in leaders and of determination to 
succeed, is defeat inevitable and final failing a change o! 
heart. ’ 

How far the lack of loyalty and discipline, and pride in th: 


organization, which is so 
industrial history, 
am unable to say. Nevertheless, 
different in many ways to our 
enthusiasm for the cause, 
general throughout British 

We are plagued in this « 


noticeable a 
is responsible for 


feature of our recen 
our troubles of to-day, | 
I feel things might have bee: 
advantage had the goodwill an 
which obtains in our industry, 
Industry ; 
ountry w 


bee! 


ith many well-meaning ¢ 


sentimental people who are for ever pitying someone or some 
thing. A favourite subject with such persons is the monoton 
of labour As well waste time pitving fishes for being con 
demned to live in cold water The daily grind is and must b 
the lot of the majority of mankind. It only becomes mon 
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distasteful, 


uninteresting, boring, or what you will, 


ONUUS, 
ar n it becomes absolutely nothing but a necessity of existence, 
and no more. 

Ey ery competent authority will agree that the difficulty is to 
fill the jobs to which the charge of monotony is not applied, 


and for the rest, the consciousness of filling a necessary place 
in the team, a conception of one’s job as a service to one’s 
fellows, or an ambition however limited, to rise in status, trans- 
forms the outlook and makes life worth living, and work worth 
= 5° 

In all these respects we may be envied for the general happi- 
ness Which obtains and which with rare exceptions has, | be- 
lieve, always obtained in our Industry, at any rate throughout 
my experience. 

Analysis of the causes of so enviable a state may not be 
unfruitful. I would claim that the Gas Industry enjoys in rare 
degree the interest, the enthusiasm, and loyalty of its personnel. 
Assuming this to be so, and we but men as other men are, why 
is it The answer may partly be that in all but very few 
cases the personnel of gas undertakings is not so numerous, 
but that contact may be maintained between all ranks. Mainly, 
however, I conceive the reason to lie in the peculiar nature and 
situation of our Industry. Gas may once have been the fashion- 
able craze. If so it was before I entered the Industry. 

I have always understood that when my father put me into 
the Gas Industry, he was told by more than one that he was 
entering me for a profession which would cease to exist in a 
few years, having been ousted by electricity. The threat of 
electricity has thus existed throughout my time. This point 
will be again referred to. 

In my time gas has been the ‘‘ ugly duckling *’ and acutely 
conscious of the fact. ‘* Cinderella *’ perhaps better expresses 
my meaning. Now nothing more strongly stimulates loyalty 
than a cause conscious of merit not fully appreciated. It is pro- 
bably no one’s fault, but due to inevitable causes, that every- 
body engaged in our Industry realizes better than those outside 
how worthy to be praised we were, and I trust are. 

Gas made the real revolution in urban life by making it 
possible and safe to walk and work and play after dark. The 
Gas Industry furnished for a long time the sole example of the 
treatment of the nation’s wealth in coal as the basis of a 
chemical industry. 

Mention of this fact brings before the mind how vitally dif- 
ferent a world you face than did my generation. The difference 
is not one merely of degree but of kind. 


so? 


“e 


A CHANGE OF OUTLOOK. 


The whole base from which the gas man looks out on his 
world seems to me have changed—with amazing rapidity. 
There was a time—it seems only yesterday—when we thought, 
nay we knew, that the world could not function without us. 
Did we not make ammonia, and was it not a fact that the sup- 
plies of sulphate of ammonia which came from our works had 
solved a mighty problem—no less a one than the feeding of 
the world’s population? Society told us what it thought of 
that service in that unmistakable way which cannot be denied— 
it purchased our product at a price which left us a fine profit. 
Gas couldn’t be done without, we said, for our ammonia alone. 
Need I sketch for an audience like this the present situation? 
Earth to earth, ashes to ashes! Ammonia was a noxious 
impurity and is so again. Far better for us had coal distilla- 
tion not produced it. 

Then our tar fired the imagination, with its wonderful possi- 
bilities, revealed by Perkins, and developed alas in Germany. 
But pitch, creosote, and phenols were valuable, irreplaceable, 
and essential to mankind, though possibly not quite needed in 
quantity equal to production, so that the price of tar was not 
always, we thought, commensurate with its real value. 

And then we had coke. Again apt to be produced in too 
great quantity so that it spoiled its own market—but how 
necessary and how valuable; and how would mankind do with- 
vut it and where could it be obtained except from that treasure 
house, the gas-works ? 

The situation of these products at the present time is for- 
tunately not like that of ammonia; for both tar and coke com- 
mand a market at satisfactory prices, but gas tar and gas coke 
now need to be so described. No longer do they enjoy a practical 
monopoly in their fields. The world could just stagger along 

-day without either our tar or our coke, though it might have 

pay a good deal more for its supplies. We find, in fact, that 

| our residuals, actually or potentially, form that surplus pro- 
duction which helps the world to get its requirements cheaply, 
here once we were exclusive sources of these products. 

No longer then can we regard gas as merely the high spot in 


panorama of vital services, but if | am right we shi ili stand or 
| upon gas. But the position of gas itself has been totally 


tered during the past few years. 


Art First a Srecutative Inpusrry. 


You ull ke w how ons started as 


strv, mainly looking to street ligsht ne as its fleld: haw the 


supply 1 speculative in- 


1 was widened te luck nternal ohting, as 


i experi Thee 
onfidence grew ; how 


gradually cooking was added, largely 
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through the enterprise of the appliance manufacturers, how gas 
filled the position, now almost entirely usurped by electricity, as 
the small power unit par excellence, and how in all these fields 
of light and labour saving gas held a monopoly of the field—a 
field which may be described as that of energy ‘* on tap.’ 

The statutory history very clearly follows and expresses the 
economic position of the Industry. As an industry requiring 
access to the subsoil of public streets for gas mains, the neces- 
sity for Parliamentary rights is obvious, and the inevitability of 
some control in exc hange for privilege is apparent. 

It is impossible to study the Gas Acts without realizing that 
they imply a complete acceptance by Parliament of the economic 
necessity of gas. But the matter goes deeper than that state- 
ment would imply, I think, and I suggest that a fair inference 
to draw from the Acts is that Parliament envisaged the Gas 
Industry, not merely as a necessify, but as exercising an effec- 
tive monopoly, not of commodity only, but of services. 

When Parliament in its wisdom, and after experiments along 
other lines, decided that gas supply should in the public interest 
be .a regulated monopoly in each area, there was no possible 
competition in the field. The grant of an Act thus amounted to 
the conferring of a monopoly which officially was a monopoly 
as regards gas supply, actually a monopoly oi the power to sup- 
ply light, heat, and energy on tap, and in practice if not in 
theory, although never recognized as such, a monopoly of the 
market for smokeless fuel (coke) in the area, This is merely 
another way of saying that gas and coke had no competition 
during the period of Gas Legislation. 

Life was very comfortable, and, indeed, ‘‘ the world went 
very well then.’’ Events had made the keeping of an ap- 
parently ample margin between the maximum and the neces- 
sary prices, to cover all possible contingencies, very easy; and 
only the managements of sliding-scale gas companies had any 
serious incentive to worry about price. That many did worry 
and to some purpose, is to their eternal credit, for their material 
reward was negligible as compared with the reward of equal 
merit in any other industry. 

To be a municipal gas manager was to be an official ad- 
ministering a public department. 

Any abnormal efficiency causing reduced costs, produced a 
lower price of gas. ‘‘ Profits’’ remained sufficient to pay 
capital charges and perhaps something for the rates, and there 
you were. 

Even in company administration the results were largely the 
same. Efficiency which might have doubled or trebled the’ pro- 
fits in industry merely lowered the price or gave an infinitesimal 
increase of dividend to the proprietors. 

It is my opinion that the atmosphere throughout this period 
was too “ official ’’ for the reasons I have given, and that full 
use was never made of the priceless opportunity furnished by 
three generations of monopoly. 


STIFLED BY PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL. 


The development of technical invention was stifled by Parlia- 
mentary control of quality, and only by superhuman efforts was 
a revolution in the policy regarding quality of gas placed on the 
Statute Book. 

Almost the entire field of invention as expressed in carboniza- 
tion by other than horizontal retorts and unsteamed verticals 
was in effect closed, and the catastrophe of a world war alone 
could probably have freed us from these shackles by this date. 
So slowly do such things move. 

Not on the technical side alone, however, did the system of 
control play a part, for the acceptance of the one price idea, 
which is all that Parliament has recognized up to now, may 
have played an even more profound part in stereotyping thought 
on the commercial side of gas administration. 

That the price should be. uniform, and that price reflected the 
service rendered to the community by the management, was 
the view of Parliament, and that profits were made or lost in 
the retort house was the view of the Industry. 

Most of you will be aw ire of the recent history of electricity 
supply, since ‘* electricity *’ became a political cry. It is some- 
what amusing to hear as one constantly does, from all sorts of 
quarters, of electricity as the ** modern *’ thing; the up-to-date 
idea not to adopt which is to dub oneself old-fashioned. 

Not infrequently the thought has obtruded itself upon me 
that one's idea of age changes as one grows older. It must be 

heartening thought for the old centenarian gas to find that 
even children nowadays are taught to regard the electricity 
supply industry, with its forty-seven years of existence, as quite 
the very latest thing. 

The truth is that electricity supply is only a little less dodder- 
ing with age than we are ourselves, But ** electricity *’ in the 
widest sense of the word is constantly providing mankind with 
fresh surprises, all of which keep the word * electricity *’ be- 
fore the minds of the public. 

Our industry has nothing to fear 
its scientific development 1883 and that of our competitor. 
The gas fire know it is definitely and more 
modern thin the ok ir 1 ecliow, wh h pri ple ind effet { 
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from a comparison between 
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aS we more scientific 


remains precisely where it s Iwhen first discovered 
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ery right to be proud of them, while the technique of gas 
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fact as been the subject of revolutionary change in 
years 
Put ** YOUNGER ”*’ INDUSTRY. 
We are in some respects essentially younger, and more the 
product of this age than our competitor ; and yet are compelled 


ecognize that we are described as decadent and doomed to 


extinction, on countless platforms, and our protestations that 
ve ** never felt better in our lives *’ fall on apparently deaf ears 
1 ill \ ists 

What is new about electricity supply thus appears to the vast 
advertisement which secures from the ** discovery of elec- 
tricity by politicians. ‘The State assistance, by advertisement 


in Parliament and out, and the financial support which fol- 
lowed seems to have been attributable to a fallacious belief, 
founded on a false reaaing of American conditions, that British 
Industry had difficulty in securing ample and cheap power, and 
that all that was necessary in order to become as prosperous as 
America was to use as much electricity. Another set of ideas 
which may be crystallized into the phrase ** Electricity for the 


masses "’ also played a not unimportant part. All the parties 
fell for the whole thing, so that we have heard little on the 
latter point, except that some play has been made with ‘* Elec- 
tricity for Rural Areas.” 

Having regard to the state of agriculture I suggest this is on 
a par with offering a cocktail (some time) to a man dying (pre- 
sently) of thirst. 


However, we may suppose that with the aid of the Electricity 
Commissioners and much good money we shall see rural elec- 
tricity some day. These commissioners are worth earnest 
thought, for in them our friends have a permanent, highly paid 
statutory body having the Cabinet ear and with only one object 
in life—the advancement of electricity supply. 

It is in my view a great pity that our industry is not similarly 
provided, and should any of you differ 1 would invite you to 
onsider the recent production by the Electricity Commissioners 
~ what amounts to a carefully thought out scheme for the 


ipture of our business. 

Chrough the agency of the Commissioners, lessons from ex- 
perience anywhere achieve universal publicity with extreme 
rapidity, and appropriate action can be advised, and possibly 
enforced, in a manner impossible without such an agency. 

Thus we shall certainly see the rapid extension of the use of 
special tariffs which have transformed the competitive position 
»f electricity when in use, to the entire industry. 

It is possible to trace to the causes outlined—a marked 
change in the policy of municipalities owning electricity under- 

and it is unreasonable to suppose that we have seen 
the full fruition of the forces which have been set in motion. 

On the industrial side I regard *‘ electricity as the saviour of 
a pricked bubble. The truth is that unlimited 
lowest price in the world would produce un- 
Cost of power 


takings 


Industry ** as 
lectricity at the 
ippreciable results on our industrial situation. 
w difficulty in obtaining it are not items which depressed in- 
would among the causes of their 


dustries even 


troubles. 


catalogue 


NEED FOR GAs COMMISSIONERS. 
Whether the value (to politicians) of electrical schemes as 
providers, or the natural dislike of going back on a 
policy once adopted, or the existence of the Commissioners, will 
strongest force in that direction | am uncertain; but 
we must assume that the entanglement of the State with elec- 
tricity supply will certainly continue. 1 fear that unless we 
secure an equally powerful friend at court, we shall find the 
State gradually drift into the same position as that of a muni- 
cipality owning electricity but not gas-works. I am accord- 
ingly all for Gas Commissioners. 
We are now, I hope, fully persuaded that in every branch of 
our business we are to-day fully competitive, and that in our 
main product we must be prepared to meet what can only be 
described as subsidized and State-aided competition, 

Relative to the outlook of those who lived when gas was a 

real monopoly, we to-day are like a man brought up to think 
himself sate and waking to find himself under the necessity of 
making a living in a hard world. 
\m | then pessimistic? By no means! Life on the guaran- 
teed basis must be boring in the extreme. It provides no hard 
food for strong teeth to grind, no adequate outlet for energy and 
ambition. We need waste no tears upon times that are gone. 

It may be that the competitive spirit of our race is declining, 
but I hope not, and as regards our little part of it, I hope real 
competition will only prove the spur to such effort as will raise 
gas supply to heights which might never otherwise have been 
lr 


labour 


wove the 


eamed of. 
We owe it to the genius of Sir Francis Goodenough, whom 
the Industry will unite in honouring later this month, that in 
1910 many subconscious and half comprehended feelings and 
questionings and ideas which existed in the minds of gas men 
were illuminated and clarified as by some sort of miracle. 

It is difficult enough for those who saw the birth of the 
* B.C.G.A.”" to look back over the crowded years and re- 
capture the thrill which that event provided, 
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Progress (or decadence) in affairs material or moral never 
follow a formal course. Periods of apparent stagnation alter. 
nate with shorter periods of relatively violent movement Uhe 


quiet times are not so still as they look, however, and many 
ideas and forces are gradually forming until, if we are lucky, a 
man appears who gathers all up, galvanizes men into activity, 
and an epoch has dawned. ; 

‘**Gas Engineer and Manager’ is a title claimed by con- 
trollers of gas undertakings ranging from outputs of a few 
millions to thousands of millions. 

[t is fairly obvious that no mortal could be expected to set 
out in search of omniscience, as a preparation for a career in 
the Gas Industry. Yet every beginner has to start somewhicre, 
and to those bent on securing such success as our Indust 
affords, a primary study and a job to provide the foundations 
on which to build, must be respectively chosen and obtain 

Phere was for a long period no doubt whatever on this point, 
Advancement was for those whose entry to the Industry was 


through the engineering side. The works manager or as. 
sistant of to-day became the engineer and manager of to. 


morrow, and in exceptional cases, the multiple director of some 
later period. In the peculiar nature of our industry, which j 
precluded from adopting generally the super-station idea, j 
seems evident that for the majority of undertakings the chief 
officer must always be first a competent technician and works 
controller and afterwards a manager. 

I feel strongly, however, that the centre of gravity has ‘shifted 
materially. Distribution and salesmanship have advanced in 


complexity and importance and can no longer be regarded as 


inferior subjects for the consideration of a chief officer. 
AN INEVITABLE NECESSITY. 
A definite line of study seems an inevitable necessity in the 
training of a professional man, and during many years this will 
determine, or be determined by, the nature of his job. He must 


therefore acquire the characteristic outlook of his calling during 
his formative years. Thus a man who w 

constructional engineering from 18 to 30 wil 
and be a different man than if he had been 
countant, a salesman, &c. 

Any specialist branch provides opportunity essful 
career to the abnormally gifted, and many have so strong a 
bent and inclination towards their own special occupation that 
they never seek to extend their interest and responsibility 

To those who determine to be gas engineers and managers 
and thus occupy the position of chief controller of the fortunes 
of gas undertakings, I venture to sugyest that the viewpoint 
from which they survey their work, from the earliest times, is 
of the utmost importance to them and to the Industry. 

It will be impossible to perform the office of co-ordinating all 
the branches of activity which go to make a successful concern 
if the mind has been allowed to develop a one-sided view. 
There is no value attaching to any work which fails to benefit 
the concern as a whole. 

Thus beautiful engineering may not pay, super efficient pro- 
duction of gas may fight a losing battle with ineflicient com- 
mercial methods, distribution policy and performance, or sales- 
manship. 

I am convinced that the tendency in our Industry is, and 
must continue to be, to ascribe increasing importance to com- 
mercial policy, sales organization, and distribution. ‘This, if 
true, means that a higher status and improved prospects await 
those who specialize in these activities, if they bring with them 
education and personality, for which the work provides un- 
limited scope. 

Increased business, lower costs, more goodwill, and more 
profits are the objects of all business, and every individual helps 
or impedes the good work. For the higher management, the 
committee room and the boardroom and the chiet’s office, | 
maintain the opinion to which I have frequently given expres- 
sion—that the proper viewpoint is that of the salesman. | 
earnestly commend this idea to you. It doesn’t mean you must 
be a salesman to hold it, or that actual salesmen themselves 
comprehend it. 

It does mean, however, that every policy and action « 
department and employee affects the commercial position and 
repute of the business, and the sum total provides the material 
with which salesmen work, and which they would naturally 
desire to have perfect, not in parts but throughout. 
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Votes oF THANKS. 

The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bloor for 
his Address; and Mr. S. H. Packer (Bradford), seconding, said 
that Mr. Bloor could alw ays be counted upon to Say some thing 
helpful and encouraging. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the University authorities for 
the use of the meeting room, on the motion of Mr. S. T. 5. 
MusGrove (Sheffield), seconded by Mr. Hernert Ruopes (Brad- 
ford). 

Mr. H. J. Hopsman, in a brief reply, said that during the 
past twelve months considerable alterations had been going on 
at the University, towards the heavy cost of which the York- 
shire Junior Gas Association had made a generous contribution. 
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Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) 


Presidential Address of Mr. David Yule, of Alloa. 


On Oct. 4 a meeting of the Association was held in Edin- 
burgh at the Gainsborough Hall, over 35 members being pre- 
sent. The proceedings opened with Mr. Scorit, the retiring 
President reciation at the excellent turn-out of 
members. He thanked the Council and members for their help 
during his term of office, and, in introduci 


dent, Mr. D. Yule, Alloa, 


‘AND sing an 
expressing aj 


ing the new Presi- 
who, he said, had taken an active 


interest in Junior affairs | a number of years, he appealed to 
the members to extend their support in a like manner. 
Mr. YULE, in taking the Chair, expressed his thanks for the 


be) 

vote which had placed him in such a position that afternoon. 
He had ever taken a keen interest in the Eastern District Junior 
Gas Association’s affairs, but had not been required to occupy 
quite such an important position. He thought, however, that 
with the members’ support they would have a_ successful 
Session. His first duty as President was to hand over a 
memento to the immediate Past-President in recognition of his 
work and guidance as President. He trusted Mr. Scobie would 
long be spared to look upon the memento and that it would 
remind him of his connection with the Association. Mr. Scobie 
was then presented with a chiming clock with the following 
engraved on it: ‘* Presented to Mr. J. Scobie, Dunfermline, 
President of the Scottish Junior Gas Association, Eastern Dis- 
trict, 1929-30.”” 

Mr. Scosik, in acknowledging this token of regard, expressed 
his thanks, and stated he would take as deep an interest in the 
Association’s affairs in the future as he had done in the past. 

Mr. MacDonacp (Prestonpans), one of the Honorary Mem- 
bers present, then presented the Paperette Prize Winners for 
1929-30 with suitable Technical Books which were the gift of 


Mr. A. McG. Clark, of Port Glasgow, an ex-President of the 
Association. 
Mr. A. L. Durr, as representative of the Association on the 


Smoke Abatement League, then submitted a report on the work 
of the League during the past Session. Arising out of the re- 
port it was intimated that a request should be made to the 
National Gas Council for Scotland that they be afiiliated to the 
League. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of Davip YuLe, of Alloa. 


I make no apology for having chosen for this Address som« 
industrial applications of town gas in Alloa. The selection is 
not due to any specialized knowledge of fuel technique, but 
rather to a desire to promote vigorous discussion and to stimu- 
late interest in this particular field. This increased interest 
and attention will lead, I hope, to development along some line 
which some among us may have overlooked. 

I am bold enough to say that since the industrial load is now, 
and in future will increasingly be, of great consequence to the 
gas industry, we should make ourselves conversant with the 
possibilities industrially. In the domestic field the load has 
been of immense value, and the value in the future ‘of the in- 
dustrial load is inestimable. 


Coal SMOKE. 


On account of its importance to the nation as a whole, every 
person employed by a gas undertaking, no matter in what 
capacity, should be cognizant of the effect of coal smoke, its 
disastrous consequences, and the preventives therefor, and so 
become a potential salesman, or saleswoman, of coke and gas. 

It is frequently difficult to carry out certain industrial pro- 
cesses without the emission of smoke, but it is unanimously 
accepted that the householder is by far the worst offender. 1 
feel certain that many manufacturers—admittedly not of the 
“ right-up-to-date ’’ type—throughout our own areas have yet 
to learn what may be done by the use of gas in their line of 
business to the partial or entire exclusion of coal smoke. 

The principal consideration in industrial heating operations is 
not necessarily fuel cost. Among many quite important ad- 
vantages which accompany the use of town gas along this line 
are accuracy of temperature control, cleanliness, saving of 
labour, and invariably increased output. These and the many 
other points make a strong appeal to the far seeing commercial 
man of to-day. Because the possibilities of fuel gas may be 
well known to us, we must not assume that every manufacturer 
is already acquainted with them; rather let us think, and talk, 
of gas as a fuel for every purpose, and nothing but good to 
ourselves can result. 


ALLOA’S INDUSTRIES. 


As quite a few of you must already know, Alloa occupies a 
highly favourable situation in respect to all the essential 
requisites for the establishment and expansion of good com- 
mercial business. Small wonder is it, then, that it has long 
been famous for its products. Among the town’s industries are 
the following: Coal mining; wool spinning; iron founding ; 


distilleries; breweries; fireclay works (sanitary appliances) ; 
electric plant manufacturing ; copper and brass works; glass 
manufacture; agricultural implement making; box making; 
and ship breaking. 

In consequence of all this, and on account of the progressive 
policy of the gas undertaking, the sale of gas in Alloa for in- 
dustrial purposes represents approximately 25 p.ct. of the total 
It is, in fact, the largest 


i { 
output 
gas undertaking in the country, relative to 








a high figure you will agree. 
percentage of any ¢ 


gu 
the total output. 
Here is a note on the current prices in Alloa, the quality 
being 440 B.Th.U. : 
Ordinary Meters.— 9° 432d. per therm or 3s. 54d. per tooo c.ft, 
Automatic Meters.— 10° oood. », 38. 8d. 
Industrial.—Up to 





100,000 c.ft. per annum . 7°500d. per therm or 2s. gd. per 1000 c.ft. 
500,000 7 045d. ” », 25. 7d. ” 
I ,000,000 “ . e 6°591d. - »» 28. $4. 
3,000,000 , . 6°136d. ; 1» a oe. 
5,000,000 5°454d. 2S. 
7,500,000 ,, 4°7724d. i o> 88 Od. 
10,000,000 4 ogod. as os 18. 6d. 


A glance at these figures will make it clear that the policy of 
the Alloa Gas Department is to provide gas cheaply to industrial 














THE PRESIDENT, 
DAVID YULE, of Alloa. 


Mr. Yule received his early education at Sciennes School, and 
subsequently at Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. He joined 
the Edinburgh Corporation Gas Department in tgro, with 
whom he served an apprenticeship as a gasfitter. As a young 
territorial he was mobilized at the outbreak of the war in 
August, 1914. He served in the 4th Royal Scots (The Queen's 
Edinburgh Rifles), and later in the Royal Military Provost Staff 
Corps. He was demobilized in 1919, when he rejoined the 
Edinburgh Gas Department as a fitter, from which position he 
was appointed in 1921 as District Inspector. He joined the 
Alloa Corporation Gas Department, with whom he is now 
employed as Distribution and Maintenance Superintendent, 
in 1927. 


users. A consideration of what has been said respecting the 
percentage of total output used industrially is evidence enough 
of the success of the policy. 

It may be argued that there is a moderately wide dissimilarity 
in the range of prices charged, but let me say it is justified. 
There are a number of important factors to observe in a con- 
sideration of the principle of differential charges for industrial 
gas-works cost of production, distribution costs, &c. But we 
must keep in mind that given a large sale of gas with a small 
margin of profit, and a large turnover, a large gross profit 
results, 7, 

The following figures giving the progress made in Alloa over 
a number of years are illustrative of the manufacturer’s search 
in recent times for the ideal fuel. He may be said to measure 
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his future prosperity to no inconsiderable extent on the choice 
of a fuel which is really economical, regular in price and supply, 
and readily subject to accurate control. 


Percentage Used 


—_— Total O 
Total Output industrially 


Yearended May 15, 1923 .* 206,284,400 7°84 
1924. . ‘ 217,425,500 12°08 
1925 . ° 195,035,200 13°23 
1926 . - 204,579,200 17° oy 
1927 . ° 201,014,700 15°31 
1928 . a 202,045,200 17°79 
1929 . 212,800,500 18°72 
1930 . 231,220,500 4 24°07 


GLaAss-WoORKS OPERATIONS. 


| hope that during the course of the present Session, the 
members will have an opportunity of examining the processes 
of bottle-making, finishing, and annealing, at one or other of 
the Alloa establishments. On your tour of inspection, if you 
keep in mind that there are two works working 24 hours seven 
days a week constantly, you may well wonder where the bottles, 
delivered 18 to 24 per minute from each machine, can be used 
up. In each works there are five such machines. 

You will, too, wonder how it can be that Germany is still 
able to export vast quantities of bottles. ‘These machines re- 
ferred to above are so eflicient and economical, serving to 
reduce the manufacturing costs to most reasonable limits, that 
you will be asking why we in this country are not able to 
provide bottles at quite as cheap a figure as the German com- 
petitor. 

In the older of the two Alloa establishments, the Alloa Glass 
Works, there are three ** houses ** each with its own melting 
furnace fired by producer gas. In No. 1 and No. 2 houses, 
town gas, at ordinary pressure, is used with air blast, at 20 to 
25 lbs. pressure, for the finishing process which involves, sub- 
sequent to the actual moulding, placing the mouth of each 
bottle for a few seconds opposite a hole in a firebox in which 
heat is highly localized. Lhe temperature within the box is 
rather more than 2000° Fahr. ‘This serves to form the smooth 
ring at the mouth of the bottle, and to remove any roughness 
that may remain from the moulding operations, which, unless 
remedied, would prove damaging to corks or stoppers. 

Here is a group of interesting figures relating to this process : 


Gas consumption per hour 260 c.ft. 
Bottles treated - WG & «2 « « SD 
Weight of bottle ‘ , , ‘ 84 Ozs. 
Price of gas per tooo c.ft.. . . . . . . Is. 6d. 
Number of bottles per penny . . . . . . 294°8 


According to the size of the bottle being manufactured, the 
number delivered by the machine over a period will vary. The 
weight of the metal, however, remains almost constant, and 
we therefore see that one pennyworth of gas deals with 156°6 
lbs., and if the bottle being made is (say) a ‘* 16-0z. milk ”’ 
then one penny serves for 156 of these. 

In No. 3 house more modern plant has recently been in- 
stalled, and gas is used also with air blast firstly in a channel 
through which the molten metal passes from the main melting 
furnace into the forehearth. The forehearth is situated im- 
mediately over the feeder from which the molten metal is ulti- 
mately delivered to the forming or moulding machine. 

The purpose is to bring the metal to a temperature at which 
it may be easily controlled by a plunger and shears, and be 
delivered, in correct quantities, and in a sufficiently plastic 
state, into the forming machine where it is blown in the moulds 
by air pressure. 

The following figures relating to two forehearths and mould- 
ing machines may be of some interest : 


Gas consumption per hour . go c.ft. 
Bottles made perhour . . . . , 2400 
Weight of bottle . . . , 9} ozs. 
Price of gas per toooc.ft. . . . Is. 6d. 
Number of bottles per penny ... ply 136 


No. 3 house also contains the latest in gas or oil fired lehr 
annealing furnaces. The bottles are carried 4 or 6 at a time— 
depending on their size—into this oven where they are main- 
tained for a short time at a temperature of 550° to 600° F. by 
gas and air blast, and are then allowed to cool down slowly to 
normal temperature by gradual steps. The floor of the oven 
takes the form of an automatic conveyor, and the length is 
about 60 ft. The fire box is situated at one end, and the goods 
are me hanically conveyed from the hot to the cold end. 

The annealing is a most important process as glass being a 
poor conductor of he at, the bottles in cooling down should do so 
very slowly; otherwise the metal of the exterior solidifies be- 
fore the internal portions can give up their heat, and internal 
strain must result. In order, therefore, to reduce excessive 
brittleness, re-heating by a soaking heat is required. This to- 
day is all the more necessary on account of the practice of using 
glass ware for pasteurizing foodstuffs. 

The gas burner in this Ichr is provided with automatic con- 
trol adjustable to give various temperatures, but, in addition, 


the speed of travel through the oven can be varied. An electri- 
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cally driven fan and a series of dampers give still greacer 
elasticity so that the greatest accuracy of heat is instantly 
available. 

Further, by the use of an ‘* Electro-flow *’ pyrometer giving 
observation at any time, and the ready control offered by the 
manipulation of the gas valves, the whole process is put upon 
a really scientific footing, and results can be accurately re- 
peated. 


Gas consumption per hour ; Soo C ft. 
Bottles made per hour. . 2400 
Weight of bottle . . . gj ozs. 
Price of gas per 1oooc.ft. . 1s. 6d 
Number of bottles per penny ‘ 165 


BRANDED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We have in Alloa, also, a number of firms who use branders 
to their considerable advantage for boosting produce. There 
can be no doubt that the brander is a more satisfactory machine 


than the stencil or printing instrument. The branded stamp is 
one which cannot be obliterated unless the cast treated is de- 
stroyed beyond further use, and so should any cask, case, or 


box, be used for a purpose other than the original one, the 


advertisement still remains permanently. 


These machines are available in many sizes. With a machine 
consuming from 8o to 1oo c. ft. of gas per hour any numbei up 
to 200 articles may be branded in one hour. ‘The output may 


vary according to the depth of brand required and the nature 
of the wood. For heavy box sides and casks a deep brand is 
usually applied as, of course, these have a long life, and not 
infrequently make many journeys, and in consequence are seen 
and noted times innumerable. 


METAL CUTTING. 


The oxygen coal gas metal cutter is to the observer who first 
looks upon its performance a truly remarkable tool. For quite 
a long time oxygen has been used with acetylene for cutting up 
plates, girders, &c., by the scrap metal dealer principally. 

The advantage of oxygen, with some suitable preheating 
agent, upon an accurate cutting tool is becoming more fully 
recognized. The laborious method of drilling round a plate in 
order to cut out a shape, and the subsequent considerable 
amount of machining required, has brought about this de- 
sirable change. 

The most recent development in the oxygen cutting tool and 
profiling machine is in the employment of coal gas at ordinary 
pressures as the preheating agent. The machines are made in 
several sizes, and the cutting of metal into the most elaborate 
or irregular shapes may be carried out at remarkable speed 
relative to the drilling speeds. 

There are several such machines in Alloa. One or two work 
on the pantograph principle. In this the operator places on a 
board situated immediately above the cutting bench a blue print 
or template of the article to ke cut. A tracer wheel driven by a 
small electric motor 1,;50th-H.p. is then guided round the print 
while, on another arm upon the cutting bench, the cutter pro- 
ceeds over the metal to the desired shape. ‘There are, in addi- 
tion, circle-cutting and straight-line-cutting machines. On 
these the burner is mounted upon a carriage which once set 
cannot deviate from the proposed line. 

hese tools can deal with metal from } in. to 8 in. thick. 
The speed of the cutter may be changed readily to the speed, 
for each thickness of plate, which experience has shown to 
give better results. The speeds are approximately as follows: 


} in. thick 


7o ft. cut per hour 


aa he ae | ee . 65 
» git > Sa * is 
oe. os bs bien —r 45 ‘a 

ih a ah ices ° 35 - “ 


The driving power is derived from the small 1/5o0th-n.p. 
electric motor, and the travelling speed of the tracer wheel can 
be varied by means of an adjustable governor. Where no elec- 
tric supply is available clock-work motors can be fitted. These 
machines are manufactured by Messrs. Hancock & Co. (En- 
gineers), Ltd., of Croydon, who manufacture also an oxygen 
coal gas hand cutting pipe, which, being trigger-operated, can 
be easily used by one hand. This tool may also be used for 
cutting metal from 4 in. to 8 in. in thickness. The consump- 
tion of gas is approximately 30 c.ft. per hour on each machine. 

The use of town gas instead of acetylene as the preheating 
agent has been found definitely to give more satisfactory and 
clean cuts. The edges on top and bottom are equally sharp, 
and as a result there is little, if any, machine work required 
after treatment for finishing up. 

The experiences of the operators of these particular machines 
show that with coal gas the surfaces of the cut are not hardened 
to any great extent, and no subsequent annealing is required. 
These conditions do not apply with acetylene, which, giving an 
excessively hot superheating flame, tends unduly to heat up the 
metal, and, in consequence, may quite conceivably alter the 
nature of the material. 


Gas ENGINES. 


Gas engines are so well known to most members that little 
need be said here in respect thereto. 


They are used for a 
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yaricty of purposes in Alloa. Only seldom do we find a change 
over from gas. Indeed, there is a contemplated change over 
from electricity to gas at the present time. Two 35-B.H.P. 
motors are likely to be substituted by two gas engines of similar 


nowt 

; I: : number of years an electric motor was used to drive a 
boosier which deals with the service to Clackmannan and 
Kennet on the eastern extremity of the area of supply, and 
anot! was used to drive the coal elevator and conveyor at the 





gas-works. Later, however, a 5-H.P. National V. gas engine, 
and : 10-H.P. National V. gas engine were installed respec- 
tively, and the monetary saving in each case has been really 
~ The first cost of a gas engine is higher than an electric 
motor of the same power, but the average power user is nothing 
if not wary, and does not select any type of power producer 
solely on account of less initial cost. Reliability is the greatest 
factor. : 

What is more reliable than the modern gas engine? It re- 
quires little skilled labour or technical knowledge to run it. 
In event of an overload, the engine simply pulls up. With an 
electric motor, a sudden heavy load, or a switch pulled over 
too quickly, may result in the burning out of an armature, and 
a consequent lengthy stoppage in addition to an expensive 
repair. . 

For power purposes there is a choice of several systems— 
(a) the boiler and steam engine; (b) the electric motor; (c) the 
internal combustion engine. Because of this wide choice, and 
the competition which may be encountered, it is necessary to 
make a thorough analysis of the circumstances under which 
power is to be used upon a prospective job. The more exten- 
sive knowledge, therefore, that we assimilate in regard to gas 
engines, and their rivals, the more easily will an analysis be 
carried out. 


Gas FURNACES. 

Gas-heated furnaces are used in Alloa for a variety of pur- 
poses, principally for intermittent work for small jobs. 

For the heat treatment of metals, those few advantages of 
using town gas as a fuel mentioned in the preceding pages 
apply equally here. Compared with solid fuel, the results ob- 
tained are better because standard uniform temperatures can 
be maintained with very low labour cost. I shall not attempt 
to go into any particular process on account of the limited time, 
and in any case I have no special figures of any outstanding 
interest to give in regard to this type of work. 

The manufacturers of gas furnaces, alike with manufacturers 
ff all other gas apparatus, are now doing, and have done for 
some time past, a great amount of work by a close study of 
both chemical and physical requirements in respect of design 
and manipulation which contribute to the utmost efficiency of 
their products, and it behoves us to ensure that once installed, 
these appliances be used to the very best advantage by our 
clients. 

Goop SERVICE AND COMPETITION. 

As at other industrial centres we in Alloa encounter a certain 
amount of competition from other fuels, and in order to retain 
the industrial customers we have at present, as well as seek 
new ones, it is essential that the best service possible be ex- 
tended. I do not infer by this that a definite system of in- 
spection of industrial appliances on ‘‘ maintenance ”’ lines has 
been established. This, to all but the very large undertakings 
—who can employ specialists—is not possible, but it is possible, 
and desirable, that there be close co-operation and goodwill 
between the industrial consumers and the gas undertaking. A 
satisfied consumer will be retained permanently by good ser- 
vice, and unless that be forthcoming it is little use securing 
fresh customers. 

It will be agreed that if domestic consumers can be lost 
entirely, or partly, without our being consulted regarding (say) 
the lack of efficiency of an appliance when in all likelihood we 
might have been able to prove otherwise, it is clear that the 
same thing may apply to industrial consumers. 

A competitive fuel may supersede gas not on its own merits, 
but rather on the demerits of an out-of-date and inefficient gas 
appliance. Close contact and personal efficiency in service will 
cause to be made known at once any dissatisfaction which may 
exist with a gas consuming appliance. 

The competition which has to be met comes from electricity, 
coal, fuel, oil, and producer gas. Only in the case of fuel oil 
do we have a serious competitor for certain operations. The 
prices paid are as low as £3 per ton, but since it is a foreign 
product it appears by no means certain that such a low price 
giving a fair margin of difference in price between gas—will 
long continue to exist. 

It is difficult to express monetarily the advantages of one fuel 
over another, as there is also the factor of the particular merits, 
or otherwise, of each. 





Discussion. 

Mr. J. Scosiz (Dunfermline), referring to competition, thought 
the electrician always seemed to be on the spot when any new 
work was being considered. He considered the 25 p.ct. of total output 
used industrially an exceptionally good figure, and asked if the 
rebate system was applicable to the ordinary consumer, He had 
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noticed that the bottle works received their gas at 1s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., 
and desired to know how many consumers there were at this rate. 
The oxygen coal gas metal cutter was a splendid machine, and he 
thought there were great possibilities in this market, as it obviated 
the use of cumbersome acetylene generating plant and offered facilities 
by being portable and adaptable. He considered that Mr. Yule had 
made a good point in his reference to the contemplated change from 
electric ity to gas for power. 

Mr. Yute, replying, said that in the rebate system they had no 
special scales for domestic consumers. They had «wo consumers above 
the 10-million figure. 

Mr. T. M. Duncan (Perth) inquired if there were any other pro- 
cesses at the glass works beyond bottle-making, and if experiments 
had been carried out with a lower calorific value on such other pro- 
cesses. 

Mr. Yue replied that only bottles were made at the Alloa Glass 
Works, in which ordinary town gas was employed. 

Mr. C. D. Biackuart (Edinburgh), with regard to industrial appli- 
ances, asked who carried out the installation; and if the appliances 
were maintained for any specified period. Also were there any diffi- 
culties. experienced with the burners? 

Mr. Yue said the various firms concerned employed. their own 
engineers in the erection and maintenance of the plant. The fur- 
naces were dismantled and re-erected approximately every 14 months. 
Except during this period the consumption was fairly uniform. No 
difficulties were experienced with burners. 

Mr. J. Forp (Inverness) asked if industrial gas was used in coal 
mining, wool spinning, or iron foundries. It occurred to him in 
comparing the figures of ** total output ’’ and ‘* percentage used in- 
dustrially *’ that there had been a loss over the domestic consumers 
between 1923 and 1930. 

Mr. YuLe replied that in the case of wool spinning gas was used 
in the laboratories for a variety of purposes, but for coal mining 
and iron foundries it was not used extensively. Owing to depression 
in trade in the shipbuilding industry in Alloa and the subsequent 
exodus of personnel to other areas, a large number of consumers 
had thereby been lost, and this accounted for the decrease. 

Mr. D. Garrie (Burntisland) said he noticed the substantial price 
reduction for industrial consumers, and asked if they had in operation 
any such scale for domestic consumers. How was the largest con- 
sumer charged? Was he required to pay 7°5d. per therm for the 
first 100,000 c.ft., or did he get the 10 million at 4:ogd. per therm ? 

Mr. Yue replied that a differential scale for domestic consumers 
was receiving attention. The 1o-million consumer received all his 
gas at 4:o9d. per therm. There were so many factors to consider 
that it would require a lengthy statement to go over the ground com- 
pletely. In any contemplated installation or change of plant they 
were early on the spot and supplied any figures required for com- 
parison. Producer gas was a competitor certainly, but was applic- 
able only to large-scale plant. 

Mr. R. J. Gavin (Kirkcaldy), referring to Mr. Garrie’s remarks 
on producer gas, considered that this was not a serious competitor 
and was not applicable to the heating of fore hearths as referred to. 

Mr. D. Garrig considered that if town gas could be supplied at a 
sufficiently low price it would surely be possible to accept his view 
that producer gas was a serious competitor. He had in mind a large 
and well-known aluminium work at Burntisland where producer 
gas was used extensively, and he was anxious to ascertain what 
reception a suggestion to change to town gas might meet. 

Mr. Yutr reminded them that the Alloa undertaking offered gas 
at 4d. per therm, and he considered that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for any works in Scotland to supply so cheaply. 

Mr. C. BLackHatt intimated that he was at one time employed by 
the firm named by Mr. Garrie. They had a number of very large 
works throughout Scotland, and by contracting for their supplies they 
could secure their needs at most attractive prices. : 

Mr. E. L. Farguuar (Kennoway) asked how long the industrial 
tariff had been in operation at Alloa, and if there had been any de- 
cided and immediate increase in consumption following its applica- 
tion. He considered that if differential rates were also allowed to 
large domestic consumers increased consumption would be obtained 
from this source as well. At Kennoway during the current year they 
had adopted a two-part tariff, and the results over the six months 
during which it had been in operation fully justified its adoption. 
The consumers accepting the scheme had increased their consump- 
tion by over a quarter of a million c.ft. in six months. The two- 
part scheme consists of a fixed ‘‘ service ’’ charge of £2 10s. per 
annum paid quarterly, and a ‘‘ commodity ”’ charge for all gas con- 
sumed at a reduction of 2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. from the ordinary 
price. The scheme as outlined simplifies book-keeping as compared 
to the graded scale employed at Alloa. There is one flat price per 
1000 c.ft. for consumers under the tariff scheme, and the average 
price per 1ooo c.ft. automatically adjusted itself according to the 
total consumption of the consumer during a vear. He thought more 
publicity. should be given to the successes of gas lighting over elec- 
tricity from time to time. 

Mr. YuLe remarked that the sliding-scale had been in operation 
for a number of years, but was reviewed from. time to time. The 
present prices were adopted in May of 1929. He was extremely 
interested in the two-part tariff for domestic consumers, and was 
pleased to learn that its introduction had proved successful. He 
suggested that Mr. Farquhar, after having given the scheme a trial 
over an extended period of time, should give them more details at 
some of their later meetings by providing a paper. 

Mr. A. MacDonatp (Prestonpans) gave some interesting details 
of the electrical grid scheme and some of its influences in his own 
area. He was sure electricity for lighting was not first, and, like 


the President, he thought the recent Lewisham experiments were an _ 


excellent illustration of this. 

Mr. J. Scopre then moved a hearty vote of thanks to the President 
for the address and for his manner of dealing with the ensuing 
discussion. 

This was duly carried, and Mr. Yute briefly replied, 
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Prepayment Meters. No. 335,000. ee ee eae > he wend. Eee ee 
. ‘ear is enclosed, and pr on is mad or locking the quantity 
KIRKEWHITE | INEEFI Compaxy, L , and dc SPINK, G. E., heel when t aximu u n en prepaid. 
\, , — —--- 
. ea Sas Grill Burners.—No. 335,256. 
, Q Kemprox, C. H., of Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1, and 
Phis inve n relates t 1 el ts in prepayment mechanism : : iat 
or gas s. of the nd in which provision is made for readily Bissett, W., of Warwick. 
changing I st ly, and fturthe provision is made for No. 19,143; June 21, 1929. 
read ! t , He nantsin ‘ st vith ns ot different 
sizes and | , took. ie ‘te lhis invention relates to gas bur for grills of the kind wherein 
heals uch on so that n | dapted t \ - with burner is rotatable t its longitudinal axis so that in one 
i. O : al ee a position the flames are projected ON he fret, and in the other 
s . et weans {fol ting merhariam position impinge on the ler surf eof. The principal object 
use wit i he othe hanson abient ia t0 clleci is to provide an improved constructic 4 grill burner whereby an 
ll the necessary . me. .pein é | ok th n distril gas th t ut the length 
ft hanisi i nly provide t MS pol } r rb je wf the urne n be secu I. i n a cylindrical 
s to sin f nomie mn membe iwdapted be tably manner and 
An essential 1 t nechanism rf red to consists of a cylin- cored out » form a converging inlet ssage extending from one 
drical coin « ssing fitted with an outer angularly adjustable cover which end of t! ? iber to substantially middle position in the lengtt 
serves as a price changing dise; and the latter is formed with a coin- 
slot and car s an erior rotating guard-plate with a correspond- 
ing coin-slot and a n-pocket. This guard-plate is carried by an 
axle centrally mounted in the price-changing disc and is rotated by 
means of an exteri handle. At the back of the interior of the 
evlindrical coin casing is a quant wl with ratchet teeth, and 
gp stator Tr tal . hla eingg ste oat wane SL gaaiueery oe Kempton and Bissell’s Grill Burner. 
the quantity wheel rotating in one direction only. The quantity 
wheel is mounted on an axle, which is carried through the back 
of the coin casing. This axle is formed wit an external screw thereof, at which it merges into longitudinal chamber extending 
thread, and mounted thereon is an internally screw-threaded gas inlet in opposite directions towards the 1 ends of the member 
valve controlling sleeve, which is in turn “splined to a worm-wheel for the supply of gas to the burner o tlets arrar 1 in longitudinal 
which is connected by two-speed worm and wheel gear, to the regis- series in the wall of the membe Phe inlet issage and longi- 
tering mechanism of the meter. Che Zas inlet valve is controlled tudinal chan ' so shay gas is evenly distributed te 
by the screw-threaded sleeve, and the latter is moved in one direc- the burne tlets wit it the necessity of careful adjustment of the 
tion in order to open the Ive, by rotating the serew-thre: ore thereof. \t one end the mber is adapted for the attachment 
on which it is mounted, thr gh th gen of the quantity wl of nixing ¢ mber | ng j -axial hole in its end wall for the 
and in the ers f ion in ord o close the valve, by reception of the gas nozzle, and is pre ided at the other end with a 
the sleeve itself on the screw. The latter result is effected -axial eylindrical projection which rests in a suitable support, the 
the agency of the two-speed worm gear. rrangemen ing st hat the bur e is rotatable through a 
The quired alter ttion to suit coins of different sizes and values suitable angle determined by fixed stops. Th mixing ck umber may 
is made by changing the price-changing dise and the guard-plate be fixed to the meml by ins of f more pins or the like, and 
with coin pocket associated therewith, and the construction of the nav be provided wit! sui le erating handle for the angular 
mech inism is such that this alteration also effects the necessary gear djustment of the burner tf use as desired. 
change, and thus ad s the meter to deliver a supply of gas whicl The idea will be seén trom t wcompanying diagram. 
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Legal Intelligence 
Nottingham Conspiracy Charges. 


Further Serious Developments. 


Cc n ipon the examination which has been assiduously 
u vy Messrs. Hubbart, Durose, & Pain, a leading firm of 
\ ( tered Accountants, into the books of the City Cor- 

( 1) tinen | en further grave develop- 
fendants have been arrested for being concerned 
steal moneys of the ratepayers. The two 
firs sted d remanded in custody, appli- 

hei Uf for bail being twice refused, were 

L. Vill 1 G. Ball, 42, who had en chief of the clerical 
lice of Engineer and Manager of the Gas Department 

| d I saved r over twenty years, and John Ernest 

Allen, der. Tt was alleged that they had stolen money 

( ition by means of bogus receipts for timber which 

4 . Their arrest was followed by the appre- 
et Walter Ball, 56, manager to a Nottingham firm of 
| s \ hom he had been employed for over forty 

5 He was charged with complicity in the conspiracy, and 

‘Ss sed on bail. ‘Two further arrests followed in the early part 
f jas k, tl ner ing Henry Wright Gardiner, 53, ironmonger, 
nd Frank Millis, 68, both of whom were charged with conspiracy. 
G ne vas ch 1 with stealing £90 and Millis 458. 

M \. Warp, | ister, of Birmingham, said that he had been 
nstt l PFown Cler to prosecute in all the cases. There 
had been ] ious remands; and now application was for a further 

, I i stigations were still proceeding. Daily fresh 


ind there would be further charges 





le against t accused. He was instructed to oppose bail being 

ued to Leonard Ball and Allen. Walter Ball had been 

: i nd Counsel did not object to its renewal. With 

ns Gard a inderstood that he was in bad health and 

de going into a home where he would be under a doctor; and 

| ‘ : | there, provided that the accused went into a 

n \ large sum was involved in the case, and he sug- 

Gardiner’s bail, if granted, should be in his own recog- 

S Lo 504 ui one surety of £500 or two of £250 each. 

With s | Millis, he suggested that the bail should be the prisoner 

imself in £200 and one surety of a similar amount or two of £100 

Lieut.-Col. H. Brapwett lied for bail for Gardiner, which was 
ranted. Bail was also granted to Millis. 

gs \ seventl rest was made on Oct. 14, the additional defendant’ 

in 1 well-known lo timber merchant, Henry Flint Scotton, 

ted 47, of 10, Willoughby Road, West Bridgford, a_ residential 

: ‘of Nottingham, in which Leonard Ball had resided. He was 

ustody before the City Magistrates the following day 

cha se with cons] racy and stealing £66, the moneys of the Cor- 

poration. Accused was granted bail. 
—>- 
Metropolitan Gas Companies’ Testings. 
TI s’ report of the official testings for the past quarter 


The Gas Refere 

g the following average calorific values for the gas supplied by 

the Metropolitan Companies named. 

Commercial Gas Company.—5o02°5 B.Th.U. (declared calorific value, 
500 B.Th.U.). 

fias Light and Coke Company.- 

lue, 500 B.Th.U-). 

South Metropolitan Gas Company.— 
value, 560 B.Th.U.). 

South Suburban Gas Company.—562°1 
value, 560 B.Th.U.). 

Tottenham aud District (:as Company.—so2-2 
calorific value, 500 B.Th.U.). 

Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company.—473°1 

B.Th.t (declared ecalorifie value, 470 B.Th.U.). 


B.Th.U. (declared calorific 


503°3 


561°3 B.Th.U. (declared calorific 


B.Th.U. 


(declared calorific 


B.Th.U. 


(declared 


oe 


Trade Notes. 


Recent Birmingham Contracts. ‘ 

The Birmingham Corporation Gas Committee have recently 
placed contracts with Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd., for the supply, 
delivery, and erection of gas purifiers at the Windsor Street Gas- 
Works; and with the New Conveyor Company, Ltd., for the supply, 
delivery, and erection of a bucket elevator at the same works; and 
also for the supply, delivery, and erection of a skip hoist, traversers, 
and skips. 
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Alexander Wright 


AND COMPANY, LTD. 


1, WESTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, 
VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


(Established 1843) 


0 


SPECIALISTS IN 


~ Gasworks 


Instruments 


Gas Calorimeters, : :  : 


Pressure & Vacuum Gauges, 
Indicators and Recorders, 


Solid Fuel Calorimeters, : 
COs Recorders, : : : 
CO Recorders, : : : 


Specific Gravity Recorders 
and Indicators, : : : 


Gas Analysis Apparatus, : 
Laboratory Gas Meters, : 
Thermometers, Be. tgoretg 
Liquid Flow Recorders, : 


Photometers, : : etc. 








SOLE LICENSEES FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


SIMMANCE PATENTS 


oO) 


"Phone: 
Victoria 1207. 


"Grams : 
“ Precision, Sowest, London.” 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


Business in Gas stocks and shares last week was well maintained, 


and prices in many instances showed improvements, particularly in 


the case of debenture stocks. The ordinary stocks of the three Metro- 
politan Companies received considerable support, and in two cases 
record high prices for the year were established. Gas Light £71 units 
rose 6d. to 19s. 3d.-19s. od., the highest quotation for this security 
so far this year. The price of these units at the commencement of 
the year was 17s. 9d.-18s. 3d. and a year ago 18s. 1}d.-18s.7!d., so 
that, on the ordinary capital shown in the last.published accounts, 
the appreciation in) values since the latter date is no less than 
£:1,047,888. The other high record was the price at which Com- 
mercial ordinary changed hands—viz., 97—though in this case the 


quotation was unchanged at 94-97. Other ordinary stocks to show 
improvements were the Alliance and Dublin, with 
to and Barnet and Cardiff, with a 
107-110 and 95-98 respectively. Several debenture 
the chief of being Bournemouth 3 p.ct. and Primitiva 4 p.ct. 
(1911) and + p.ct. consolidated, all with a gain ol 2 The 
only falls last week concerned those companies operating abroad— 
viz., European 5 points and Montevideo 2} points, the 
being 100-110 for both stocks. 

The Neweasile and Gateshead £)1 units appear to’ be 
valued at the time 
rate of distribution last ye 
with 16s. 


od.-17s. 


a gain of 2 
rise of I point to 
firmed up, 


points 
62-05, CAL h 
stocks 


these 


points. 
quotation 


rather under- 
to the higher 
6d.-16s. com- 
the year and 
dividend was paid from 
5th 1928 and last vear 
at the current price on the latter 
a high return for such a first- 
appreciation in the present 
Stock and Share List 
than recovered 


present especially having regard 
The of 
3d.-16s. od. at the commencement of 
3d. a year ago. A 5§ 
1923 to 1927, and this was increased to 5,%; in 
to LS 78. 6d. The vield, therefore, 

rate is £6 6d. p.ct., which is 
class security, and amply justifies some 
value of the stock. It will be 
that the Company’s 3} 
the sl shit set-back of a 


ar. present price 15S. 


pares 


16s, p.ct. 





TOs. 


noticed from the 
p.ct. debenture 


week ago, 


stock more 


— 
eo 


Coal Markets. 


Some of the markets report a slightly better tone during the past 
week, due no doubt to seasonal influences. But the export districts 
are still suffering seriously from shortage of trade, and no headway 
whatever is being made with business for next year, pending the 
decision as to details of the marketing schemes. Competition from 
other producers, especially Poland and Germany, makes prospects 
appear very bad, prices being quoted with which British collieries 
can hardly hope to compete. 

Gas coal trade is still very for the time of year, though the 
better qualities have been rather better stemmed in the last few days. 
Quotations are maintained by ré striction of output to available orders, 
and Wear Specials ask about 15s. 3d. f.o.b., best qualities 





slow 


15s. to 


14s. 6d. to 14s. od., and seconds 12s. 6d. to 13s. 3d. Yorkshire 
screened gas for export is 16s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 


gas coke is maintained as one of the few 


The steady demand for 


good features of the markets, and orders are being well booked for 
prompt and forward at round 21s. 6d. 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Oct. 20. 


The prices of tar products remain unchanged, pitch being 47s. 6d. 


LONDON, 


per ton f.o.b., creosote for export 6d. to 6jd. per gallon f.o.b., 
pure toluole about 2s. 2d. per gallon, pure benzole 1s. od. to 1s. tod. 
per gallon, 95 160 solvent naphtha 1s, 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon, 
pyridine bases about 3s. od. per gallon. The prices for spirits are 
all ex sellers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 20s. to 24s. Pitch—East Coast, 46s. f.o.b. West 
Coast, Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 46s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 63d. to 1s. 7}d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 


20. 


gd. to 10d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2jd. to 1s. 23d. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 11d. to Is. Creosote, in bulk, North, 


liquid and salty, 34d. to 33d.; low gravity, 14d. ; Scotland, 3id. 
to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 53d. to 6d. Carbolic acid, 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be, 





oO 


Salts, £3 to £5, 


60’s, 1s. 43d. to 1s. 6d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. 
: per minimum 40 


bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 24d. 
S . ” . 1 os - 
p.ct., purely nominal; ‘* B’’ quality, unsaleable. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 


Grascow, Oct. 18. 


Some orders have been placed during the week, but 
tendency in prices can be recorded. Stocks of 
tinue high. 

Pitch.—There is still a dearth of orders, although inquiries are 
plentiful. Export quotations remain at 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b, 
Glasgow, while home price is 45s. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Specification is unchanged at 
3d. to 3id. per gallon f.o.r. naked. 


no upward 
most products con. 


Transport 


Creosote.—The better grades continue to find a fair market, 
b.E.S.A. Specification is 27d. to 3id. per gallon; low gravity, 3d, 
to 33d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 3d. to 3{d. per gallon—all ex 


makers’ works in bulk. 
Cresylic.—Small parcels have been moving, but no alteration has 


been made in quotations. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is 1s. O%d. to 1s. 73d, 

per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.cl., IS. 53d. to Is. 63d. per gallon; and 

pale, 99 100 p.ct., 1s. 83d. to 1s. g3d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works. 
Crude naphtha.—Value is steady at 4d. to 43d. per gallon f.o.r, 


works in bulk. 
Solvent naphtha.—Orders are scarce, and prices are unstable at 
24d. 3d. per gallon for 90/160 and ts. o}d. per 
gallon for 9go0/ 190, 
Motor benzole.—New business is scarce, and value is about 1s. 5d, 
per gallon free on rails. 
Pyridines are unchanged, 
3S. 3d. per gallon. 


makers’ 


Is. to Is. to Is. 


go 160 grade being nominal at 3s. to 


Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices at the present 
time : 


s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . . . 0 8 too 9g per gallon at works 
Motor _,, aa 2 te rae ” 
Pure ~ 18 wD ww ” 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Prices for Season 1930-31. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., have issued a circular relating 
to the prices at which they are prepared until further notice to book 
orders for sulphate of ammonia for home agricultural use. The 
right is reserved to raise prices at any time by sending out a printed 
notice to that effect. Any such increase in price will apply to all 
orders received after the date of issue of the notice. There will be 
no allowance for taking delivery ex works. 

The firm offer to sell sulphate of ammonia for home 
use at the following prices for delivery in: 


agricultural 


1930— fs. @, 
October 9 1 Oo 
November 9 30 
December 9 50 

193I— 

January . . 9 8 o 
February-June g 10 oO 


per ton for neutral quality guaranteed to contain 20°60 p.ct. of 
nitrogen by weight and not to contain more than 0-025 p.ct. of free 
acid (H,SO,), and to be in readily friable condition at the time of 
delivery, delivered to consumer’s nearest station or wharf in Great 
Britain (or c.i.f. main ports for the Isle of Man) for prompt cash 
payment in lots of 6 tons and upwards, packed in single bags con- 
taining about 2 cwt. net to be supplied free by sellers, tare allowed. 
When credit is given, a reasonable extra charge may be made, but 
the discount allowed for prompt payment should be quoted on the 
invoice. The above prices will also apply to deliveries of 1 ton and 
upwards ex works or ex store to buyers’ road vehicle. A statement 
of conditions follows. 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Retorts. 
The Sittingbourne Urban District Council invite tenders for the 
supply, delivery, and erection of an installation of vertical retorts, 
[Advert, on p. 250.] 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


GENERAL, 


[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] MIMERSION 
rowers! [DICirect Walter 


Lowest and 





Dividends. 











When Quota- —_ Highest HI (f 
Issue. Share. : =. i NAME. ne Fall o nay 3 ] q) f° 
Jividen¢ Prev. Last ct. 1 k uring the 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. | a 
£ ls p.&. °/, p.A. . . 
171,978 Stk Aug. 14 5 5 Aldershot 5 p.e.max.C.-. 73—178 an a . “4 
522.992, xt 4 4 Do ican. ...| aon ve red Unique and Adoption means 
1,551,868 a Oct. 9 7 72 Alliance & Dublin Ord... . 93—96 ae 944—95 Diff P 
374,000 July 10 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb... . 62—65 +2 ei ilferent rogress 
522,655 is Aug. 28 7 7 Barnet Ord. 7p.c.. . . . 107—110 +1 a 
300,000 1 Api. 24 1/43 1/74 Bombay, Ltd. . . . . » 16/-~—18/- 
174,500 10 Aug. 14 9 9 Bournemouth 5p.c. . . . 14—15 $e 
500,050 10 x 7 1 Do. Bip.c. . . 12}—123 ee 124125 
439,160 10 is 6 6 Do, Pref.6p.c. . 10;—114 : 
50,000 Stk. June 26 3 3 Do. 8p.c.Deb. . 57-60 +2 
162,025 os * 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 5—78 +1 
357,900 a Aug. 28 7A 74 Brighton & Hove 6 4 ce. Con 112-117 ee 
871,880 - 9 63 « 62 Do }p.c.Con. 101—104 
1,287,500 oe July 24 5 j Bristol 5p.c.max.. . . + 90-9la oe oe 
855,000 - Sept. 25 8 7 #«(British Ord, . . . « + + 108-113 ~*~ 111—111} 
100,000 ” June 26 7 7 Do. Tp.c. Pref.. . + « 112-117 ++ ee 
120,000 sin a 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb.. . 712-15 ee 73 
450 000 * ” 5 5 Do. 5Sp.c. Red. Deb.. . 95-98 i eo | 
100,000 “a June 26 5 5  Cambridgedp.c. Deb. . . 95-98 +1 ee 
100,000 10 May 22 6 10 Cape Town, Ltd. . — 9—10 Pi 95,—% 
100,000 10 Apl. 24 4s 44 Do. 44 p-c . Pref. ee 63—73 ee 64—7 
150,000 Stk. June 26 44 44 Do. 43 p.c. Deb. . . 71—76 na 74} -75} 
626,860 es July 24 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. . ‘ 95—98 +1 964—97 
237,860 * June 26 74 74 Do. 1} p.c. Red. Deb. | 98-101 +1 ° 
157,150 es Aug. I4 63 5 Chester5p.c.Ord.. . . . 86—9I1b 
98,936 1 Oct. 9 {2/ t2/- Colombo, Ltd. Ord. . . . 82/-——384/-* 
24,500 1 a 1/4 14% Do Tp.c. Pre’. .  18/-—20/-* 
609,204 ° 1 Oct. 9 1/98 1/42 Colonial Gas hate Ld.Ord  16/6—18/6* 
296,053 1 si 1/72 1/73 * 8p.c. Pref. 18/-—20/-* “~ es 
2,073,280 Stk. July 24 7 6 Commercial Ord. . . . 94-97 °- 954—97 
475,000 = June 26 3 3 Do. Bp.c.Deb.. . 57— 60 +1 a 
787,560 ya Aug. 14 7 7 Croydon sliding scale - - | 104—107 ée 10€—106} 
453,100 te vt 5 5 Do. max. div a 81—84 =e oe 
542,270 ae Aug. 14 10 7 Derby Con. . . . « » « 415—1250 
55,000 a June 26 4 4 De... «0 eos 65—70e 
209,000 se Aug. 28 5 5 East Hull Ord. 6 p. Roce | oe 
1,002,180 a Sept. 25 17a 4 European, Ltd. _ . 100-110 —5 100 
18,629,125 of July 24 58 5t Gas Light & Coke 4 P . Ora. 19/3—19/9f +-/6 19/-—19/9 
2,600,000 = pe 34 Bh Do. Bi p.c.max. ... 63-65 ou 645 
4,157,020 “ os 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Con. Pref., . 78—81 re 794—804 
5,602,620 tes June 26 3 3 Do. 3p.e. Con. Deb... . 60 —63 oe 62—62; 
3,642,770 —,, = 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb.. . 100—103 ns 102% 
161,460 ie Sept. 11 10 10 Harrogate Cons, 10 p.c. max. 155—160 sa eo 
82,500 te Aug. 28 7 7 Hastings &St. L.5p.c. Conv. 97 —102 oe 99 
258,740 ‘8 ” 54 54 Do. Bip.c. Conv. 76—8 a oe 
70,000 10, Oct. 9 § 10 Hongkong & China, Led. .| 18-—14° oe .* 
213,200 Stk. Aug. 14 6 6 Hornsey Con. 8} pc... . 88 -91 oa yO —904 
2,438,594 ce May 22 10 25 Imperial Continental Cap.. 330 —350 ée 8341—845 
223,130 ‘i Aug. 14 34 Bk Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 50-85 oe 
235,242 pa Aug. 14 R} 84 Lea Bridge 5p.c. Ord, . .. 128—128 ae a 
2,145,907 Ke Aug. 14 6 6 Liverpoolip.c.Ord.. . . 95—966 oe $e 
600,000 ae Sept. 25 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 974—994b ee oe 
165,736 et Aug. 28 8 9 MaidstoneSp.c.Cap. . . 120-125 os oe THE SECRET 
63,480 os June 26 8 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb. . . 51-54 ee ee 


75,000 6 June 26 f10 110 Malta & Mediterranean. . 54-6 
Metrop’itan (of Melbourne) 





392,000 — Oct. 1 5A 54 5$p.c.Red.Deb. .. . 883-91 ie “i OF A 
75,000 Stk. May 22 16 {8 Montevideo, Ltd... . 100—110 —23 ee 
2,061,315 on July 24 53 5 Newcastle &Gaieshead Con. 15/6 —16/-ds oe ee 
682,856 . : 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . — 72d - oe 
691,705 © | June26 | 38h 934 Do. 8} p.c. Deb. . —63)d +g “ CHEAP & ABI INDANT 
169,940 ae Aug. 28 74 74 North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 106 lll os ee 
396,160 ond Aug. 14 5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. . 76—81 oe oe 
800,000 Api. 24 9 7 Oriental, Ltd. . . .. . 108—113 a es 
60,000 "5 18 My..%15  — Ottoman’ 0-4 :  ||SUPPLY of HOT WATER 
205,162 Stk. June 26 8 8 Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 p. ec, 10 115 oe oe 
424,416 = Aug. 28 8 8 Portsm'th Con, 8tk.4p.c.8td 107—112 ee oe 
yo ns at 5 5 ‘ oO. 5p.c.max.. . 77—80 oe ee 
100 une 2 4 4 -vimitiva 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. 96 —99 oe ee r t 
77,837 Stk. July 24 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 83 —86 +2 844 LOW INITIAL COST 
871,496 “ss June 26 4 4 Do, 4p.c.Cons. Deb. . &83—86 +2 84—85 ‘ . aieies om ,oRe,T 
150,000 10. Sept. 25 6 6 San Paulo6 p.c. Pref. . . 84-8? Pet os LOW INSTALLATION COST 
“oo Stk. Aug. 28 64 64 Sheffield Coms..... =. 100—108e ee oe 
5,000, July 10 4 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb.. . . . 16—TBe a re MINIMUM G “ONSUMPTION 
a 10 June 5 t4 25 South African. ...., 4—6 oh os MUM GAS CONSUMPTION 
709,895 stk, Aug. 14 74 5 South Met. Ord. . 102—104 a 1024—1034 |] op : TENANCE ay 
fneee,| 3 AO Ge ty oO *: dQut 703 || NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 
1,995,445 | July 10 8 3 Do. Bp.c. Deb. . . 59-62 = te : re a Cor eee ’ 
734,000, Sept. 11 64 64 Do. 6$p.c.Red. Db. 99—102 a a HARD AND SOFT WATER TROUBLES 
91,500 on Aug. 14 84 84 South Shields Con. , 105—107d ee oe DISAPPEAR 
1,543,795 jae July 24 65 65 South Suburban Ord. 5 p c. 100—103 ° ~ “ees 
468,837 os June 26 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. 95—98 ee ee te - My . i 
647,740, Aug. 28 5 5 Southampton Ord.5p.c.max. 75—T8 “ om NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 
ae se — 26 4 4 Do 4p.c.Deb. 73—TE oe oo 
10 : uly 24 8 8 Sutton Ord. . . a 110—1138 bi we > 20SION ITE PLU 
300 " ee : : oo wna” °°) seca a NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL FLUES 
50, ; Aug. 28 7 7 Swansea7p.c. Red. Pref. . 98—101 a es ’ SONIDEN at 
200,000 June 26 64 64 do. 6} p.c. Red. Deb., 98 —101 er i NO CONDENSATION 
1,076,490 = July 24 6° 62 Tottenham District Ord. , 103-106 oa 1034—104 : - aie " 
150,000, bi 54 5} Do. 5h p.c. Pref., ., 95-98 k ¥ NO DEPOSITS IN FLUES OR BOILER 
fn fe June 26 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb,. . . T5—T8 ee ee 
82, 10 30 Dec.,’12. — — ‘Tuscan, Ltd. . By — 43 oe { WORKS JIDEPENDENTLY eS c. 
85,701 Stk. Sept.2 6 6 Do. 6 p.c.Red. Deb. 13—78 = ey - nite INDEPEN ORMELY o mi CON 
Uxbridge, ee & JUNCTION WITH THE RANGE BOILER 
309,094 e Aug. 28 7 7 Wycombe 5p.c.. . 95 —100 v6 es 
88,330 a 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. pref, 85 —90 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
—— a July 10 — 7 and Epsom Cons, . , 107—112 Sop 109 
, : x 5 5 Do. dp.c. Pref... . . .;, 90—98 ee 90—91 
488,344 |) = June 26 5 | Do. 5p.c.Deb.. . . .| 98—101 ss 98—101 G GAS APPLIANCES 
LIMITED 


Geude A Canta 
Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. ».—Liverpool. ¢e.—Nottingham., 4.—Newcastle. ¢,—Sheffield. f.—The Csude Bilge zw, y se eu 
Quotation is per £1 of Stock. g.—Paid on £10shares. *Ex.div. + Paid free of income-taxr, { For year. 
§ Div=10 p.ct. p.a. less tax and less tax on interim dividend, 
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Horstmann Gear Comp: any, L td eG — 
co i a re — 
Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 208 
Hurry Water Heater Co. . . . . -- 
Hutchinson Bros., Ltd. . - 
Institute of Chemistry 
Jenkins, Robert, & Co., Ltd. 
Jenkins, W. J., & Co., Ltd. 
Kaye, Joseph, & Sons, Ltd. 
Keith, James, & Blackman Com- 
ae 
Kent, George, Ltd. . .. . — 
King, Walter, Ltd. . . 250, 252, 254, 257 
King’s Patent rey ; 249 
Kinnell, Chas. P., & Co., Ltd. ae 199 
Kirkham, Hulett & Chandler, Ltd. 
Kleenoff Co. era 249 
Koppers Coke Oven Ca., Ltd. . 250 
Laidlaw, R., & Son (Edin.), Ltd.. 258 
Le Bas Tube Co., Ltd. ’ 25+ 


Lead Wool Company, Ltd.. 
Lighting Trades Ltd. . . . . . 204 
London Electric Firm, The 


Macpherson, Donald, & Co., Ltd. . - 
Centre IX. 


Main, R. & A., Ltd. 
Manchester Oxide Co., Ltd. 249 
McKelvie, James, & Co. Wrapper I. 


Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., 

Ltd. wee ae a 
Mewburn, Ellis, & Co. ae we 
Midland Flexible Metallic Tubing 

aan) a be es eS. — 
Dente, .,. @ Cea 2. 2 os st _ 
Mobberley & Perry, Ltd. . . . . _ 
Moler Products, Ltd. a ae a ee o~ 


New Conveyor Co., Ltd. . . 
Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd. 


206 
249 


Centre VI. 


Orme, George, & Co. 


Oughtibridge Silica Firebrick Co. 207 


III. 
210 


253 


Centre 
196, 


Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd. . 
Parkinson, W., & Co. 
Patent Retorts, Ltd... 
Pearn, Frank, & Co., Ltd 
Pearson, E. J. & J., Ltd. 
Peckett & Sons, Ltd. . roe 
Pesos @ Ce. ite. . « « « « » — 
Penney & Porter, Ltd. . . .. . _— 
Perfecta Meters, Ltd. . ... . — 
Phillips, J. W. & C. J., Ltd. . . 250 
Piggott, Thos., & Co., Ltd. .W rapper Il. 
Pneumatic Conveyance and E xtrac- 

thom (190, bad. wk kt lke — 
Pocock, Herbert ae — 
Potterton, T. (Heating Engineers), 

a SSS “pit et — 
Premier Gas Engine Co., 2° 
Progas Co., Ltd. ; 


~ Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd. 


Wrapper 1\ 

Purimachos Ltd. a ae 
Quasi-Arc Co., 
Radiation Ltd. 
Raschig, Dr. F., G.m.b.H. . 
Reavell & Co., Ltd. . 
Regent Malleable Castings, Ltd. 
Richmonds Gas Stove Co., Ltd. 
Riley, A. J., & Sons, Ltd. 
Riley, John, & Sons, Ltd. . . 
Robinson, J. H., & Co. (L’pool), Ltd. 
Ross, Chas., Ltd. . 
Rotary Meter Company, Ltd. ‘ 
Rotherham and District Collieries 

Association, Ltd. Wrapper I\. 
Rulofs & Co. er ~ 
Ruscoe, John, & Co., Ltd — 
Sawer & Purves ... . ; 2+4 
Scottish Tube Co., Ltd. >is jas 
Sentinel Waggon Works, aa - 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., L td. 
Siebe, Gorman, & Co., Ltd. , 
Simon-Carves, Ltd. 
Smith Meters, Ltd... i sy a _ 
Solent Engineering Co., L td Wrapper IV. 
South Metropolitan Gas Company 235: 
Spencer-Bonecourt, Ltd. é 
Spencer Chapman & Messel, Ltd. 


Ltd. 


Centre IV., V., 201, 20 


bo 
on 


256 


249 


5 


249 
Centre X. 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd.* . — 
Stein, J. G., & Co., Ltd. . Wrapper I. 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. Wrapper I. 
Stothert & Pitt, Ltd .... . — 
Stoves, Ltd. ; A ae ae 
Strachan & Henshaw, 2) oe 193 
Stringer Bros. . . a oe ee — 
Sugg, Wm., & Co., Ltd. ‘ — 
Super-Centrifugal Engineers, Ltd. , — 
Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. , 

Taylor, Joseph CSnsdnanened, Ltd.. - 
Thames Bank Iron Co., Ltd. . . _— 
Thompson, J. (Wolv erhampton), Ltd _ 
Tilghman’s Patent Sand Blast Co. . — 
Tilley Bros., Ltd. - % 
Torbay Paint Company, Ltd. . 
Trier Bros., Ltd. : 

Trotter, Haines, and Corbett, L td. 
Tully Sons & Co., Ltd. 


Wrapper I. 


— Turner Brothers Asbestos Co., Ltd. . 


Turner, F. (Art Metal), Ltd. 


Vertical Gas RetortSynd.,Ltd. . . 2 
Vickery, J. H., & Co., Ltd. 2 
Wailes Dove Bitumastic, Ltd.. . . - 


Walker, C. & W., Ltd. . Centre VII. 
Waller, Geo., & Son, Ltd. . 194 
Walworth, Ltd. 203 
Waterless Gasholder Co. bs L td. 

Wellington Tube Works, Ltd. — 
Welsbach Light Company, Ltd. . 204 


Ltd. 
Centre XII. 


Western Enamelled Ironworks, 
West’s Gas Improvement Co. 
Westwood & Wrights , 
Whessoe Foundry and Eng. Co., Ltd. -- 
Wholesale Fittings Co., Ltd. . . . — 
WaepawCea.ts@ . 1.1. sss — 
Williamson, Cliff, Ltd. 
Willmott, A. R., & Co. . - 
249 


Wilson (George) Gas Meters, Ltd. 
Wilsons & Mathiesons, Ltd. 
Winn, Paul, & Co., Ltd. — -- 
Woodall-Duckham Co., Ltd. Centre I. 
Woolley, James, Sons & Co., Ltd. 253 
Wright, Alex., and Co., Ltd. . 245 
Wright, John, & Co. . 201, 203 
250 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
Company Notices . ‘ ; 
Comtencis Opes . . . . 1 « - SR 
Educational. . Sr Aree oe — 

Gas- Works for Sale Fa Oe Dok ae -— 


Patent Exploitation 250 
Plant, &c., for Sale and W anted . 250 
Stock Issue ; et . 250 
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c/o the “ JOURNAL.” 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





Full Schedule of Advertising Rates on application. 


WALTER KING, LTD., 11, 


PUBLISHERS’ 


TERMS 


Ireland 


United States 


Postal Union. 


Bolt 


NOTICE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, unless authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer (not necessarily for publication). 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
NOON ON TUESDAY is the latest hour for receipt of 
advertisement copy for the following day’s issue. 
FIRST POST ON MONDAY is the latest for receipt of | 
alterations and stops of standing advertisements 


RATES FOR UNDISPLAYED ADVERTS: 
Situations Wanted, Six Lines and under (about 36 
words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations Vacant, | 
Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum 4s. 6d. An addi- 
tional charge of 6d. is made where replies are addressed | 


United Kingdom and 


| Dominions, Colonies, 
Other Countries in 


A copy of the “‘G.J.” Calendar and Directory is presented 
to Continuous Subscribers. : 


Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


{ 35/- per annum. 
| 18/- per half year. 
( 40/- per annum. 


Advance Rate 
| 21/- per half year. 


Credit Rate 
and } 35/- per annum, in advance 


the | 40/- per annum, in advance. 











Gs Purification & Chemical 
Company, Limited 
— ESTABLISHED 1873 —— 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, 34, OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Gas Purification Contractors 
Witt SuPpPLy 


Oxide of Iron 
on Sale Outright 
or on Loan Contract 


Anp PURCHASE 


Spent Oxide 
Per Contra or Separately. 
London or Provinces 
Samples Tested Free 


Telegrams: ‘ Purification, Stock, London.” 
Telephone; London Wall 9144. 


AS WORKS STEAM PLANT. 


We can meet your requirements for BOILERS, 
RECEIVERS, TANKS, WASHER TUBES, SIZING 
SCREENS, PLATE WORK, BOILER SETTINGS, 
CHIMNEYS (brick and steel). 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 


ANKS (NETHERTON) Ltd., 
NETHERTON, DUDLEY. 
(See page advert., Sept. 24, Centre p. XI.) 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
GPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wa. Pearce & Sons, L7p., 
Walsingham House, Seething Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 8. 
Works—SILvERTOWN. 
Telegrams—“ Hyprocutoric, Fen Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—Rovyat 1166, 





PATENTS for Inventions, Trade Marks 


Advice, Handbooks and Consultationsfree. Kina’s 
Patent AGency Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 146a, QUEEN 
Vieroria St., E.C, 4, and 57, CHancery LANE, (near Pat, 
Off.), Lonpon, W.C. 2, 48 years’ refs. Phone Cent, 0682, 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS 


Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

*Phone : 8655 Coventry. Grams: ‘ GASMETER,”’ 
Certus Works, Kingston Road, Raynes Park, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 20. 

Radium Works, 11, Radium Street, Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER. 

(See illustrated advt. Oct. 15, p. 127.) 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
s Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams: 
‘* Brappoox,Oipmam,”’and “‘Merriqve, Lams, LONDON.” 


MEWBOURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Patent, London.’’ Phone: 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our Works READ 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“ Brrrpurmmat, LEICEsTER.”’ Leicester 5096, 


Solicit enquiries for : 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED”’ 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 





Lonpon OFFICE: 
226, Bisnorseate, E,C.2. 

Telegrams : 
‘*Baipurmmat Avg. Lonpon,”’ 


Telephone : 
BisHorsGate 8656. 


HOMAS DUXBURY AND CO. 
16, DEANSGATE, PaLace CHAMBERS, 
MANCHESTER. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, 

FOR 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


Immediate delivery from STOCKS at :— 


Grangemouth, Middlesbrough, Goole, London, Poole, 
ewport and Garston. 








Quotations given for forward delivery. 


SPENT BOUGHT. 


Telegrams : 
Darwinian, Manchester. 








Telephones : 
Manchester: City 8268/9. 





London : Vic. 6501. Darwinian Parl, London. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT; OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary ar Hitz, Lonpon, E.C.8. 


Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO ” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpoy, E.C.3. 


Phone: Royal 1484, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


(See ‘* Gas Salesman,”’) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3, 


Phone: Royal 1484, 


YAN CHESTER OXIDE CO., LTD. 


MILES PLATTING, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tet.: Oxipz, MaNncHEsTER. 


PHONE { 2283 


2084 } CoLLyHuRST, 


PEzSE OXIDE 180 oALS 


OR LOAN, 
BRITISH MAKE, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
NO EXCESS MOISTURE. 
IMMEDIATE ACTIVITY, 
MINIMUM BACK PRESSURE. 
MINIMUM EXPOSURES, 
MINIMUM LABOUR, 


rare OXIDE purcHaszp 
ON SULPHUR CONTENT, 
on BLUE content. 


SPECIALISTS IN PURIFICATION. 


GAS PURIFIED IN 1929 
OVER 46,000 MILLIONS. 


EstTaBLisHep 1890, 


' 
- 


et 


—— 


LS 2 ee en eee 


—. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd. CONTRACTS OPEN. TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 





ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING 
PLANTS, both Horizontal and Vertical. Manu- - Limitep 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE 


facturers of CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, GAS-| SITTINGBOURNE AND MILTON URBAN 

HOLDERS, &c., also every description of COAL 4 

and COKE HANDLING PLANT. Telegrams: ’ wena COUnerE. FIRE CLAY & BRICK- WORKS 

‘ DEMPSTER, ELLAND."' Telephone: ELLAND gg Sittingbourne and Milton Urban STOURBRIDGE 

261 (Private Branch Exchange). District Council are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the Supply, Delivery, Erection, eer, i 

FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., LTD., | ana Completion of an Installation of CON anny iy  B -. ~— Bip a ya SE. 
TTIOT? = . TC “c : haiti t *« BLAS w2 y LICKS, LUMPs, 

Vulcan Ironworks, Church Fenton, Yorks., i en to be erected |" ‘pies, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS, 
. aint . y be | Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 


ANUFACTURERS of Gasholders, General Specifications and Particulars can Parnas Meek 


Tanks, Condensers, Purifiers, Scrubbers, | obt: ained from the Gas Engineer, Mr. G. V. Heeley, 








rs Prompriy AND CAREFULLY EXecurTeEr 


SHIPMEN 





Washers, and every description of Gas Plant. Gas Offices, Milton, Sittingbourne. Beas 4 © ng 

Telegrams: ‘‘ BLAKELEYS, CHURCH FENTON." Sealed Tenders, Specifications, and Drawings to Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co.., 
Telephone: SOUTH MILFORD 14 (Private Branch | reach the undersigned, endorsed ‘* Retorts,’’ not LEADENHALL CHAMBERs, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C, 
Exchange). Code: ‘‘ BENTLEYs. | later than the 3rd of November, 1930. 





| The Council donot bind themselves toaccept the 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. Gi Porrer, KOPPERS 


Clerk 


LLUMINATING Engineer required to} 7°. High Street, 

Take Charge of Department for Manufacturers Sittingbourne, CIRCULATION OVEN 
of Industrial and similar Electric Light Fittings. 
Technical knowledge of Electricity not necessary Several Batteries of these Ovens are in successful 
but successful applicant must be a Practical Engi operation 
neer experienced in the Manufacture and Design PATENT EXPLOITATION. For further particulars apply to 
of Reflectors, Lanterns, and Lighting Accessories. | — f a 

HE Proprietors of Patent No. 171079,|]| KOPPERS COKE OVEN CO., LTD., 


Good scope for energetic, resourceful man. 
Please state Age, Experience, Salary, and when for ‘‘ Improvements in and Relating to the 301, Glossop Road, pedgphnteas 


free, to No. 8092, ‘‘GAS JOURNAL,'’ 11, BOL1 | Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas,"’ are en Telegraphic 

CourT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. desirous of entering into Arrangements by way of B 20OMHILL 0051 nes KOPROVEN, SHEFFIELD. 
Licence and Otherwise on reasonable Terms for the 
purpose of Exploiting the same and ensuring its 


PLANT &C., FOR SALE, & WANTED. full Development and practical working in this 
‘ indie _ aos rn £1 11s. net, post free. 


Country. 
PLANT FOR SALE. All communications should be addressed in the 
first instance to Haseltine, Lake, & Co., Chartered 
ASHOLDER & Steel Tank, Column Patent pometort 28, ‘eae Buildings, Cc ‘h ve THE LAW PROCEDURE 
Guided, 27,000 capacity, with Cup for another cery L ane. London. W.C. 2. “a AND PRACTICE 


Lift. Good Condition. ‘'empting price before removal. 
Purifiers.—Dry Lute Type. Two Sets of Four, RELATING TO THE 


10 ft. square ; with Lifting Gear, Valves, &c. STOCK ISSUES. 
Gas Undertakings Acts 


Meters.—Two Rectangular Station Meters fitted 
H. R. ASKEW, A.C.G.IL., Barrister. 





Oct. I 1930. : . ’ . 
5, 193 is the latest development of Coke Oven Construction, 























with New Drums, 15,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. ‘ 
Cylindrical Station Meters, 15,000, 10,000, 4000, 3600, | By Order of the Directors. 
and 2000 c.ft. capacity. 
Station Governors.— Parkinson, Cowan, THE BEDFORD DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
Braddocks, and Peebles, 4 in., 6 in., 8 in. 


Retort Ironworks for beds of 4’s, 5's, 6's, 7's, Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS VITH CHAPTERS ON THE 
and 8's. 22 in. by 16 in. Self-Sealing Mouth- Bini tg ol Ag abe aap ‘ . . ii 
pieces. 6 in. Ascension Pipes and all to follow. | are Instructed toOFFER FORSALE BY TENDER Finance of Standard Price Revisions. 
Livesey Washers and Tar Extractors.— £20,000 


2 million, 250,000, and 200,000 c.ft. per day. 72 PER CEN : nanes -DeNTIIPE 
Kirkham Standard Washer-Scrubber, 350,000 c.ft. FIVE PER CENT, PERPETU AL DEBENTURE SWEET & MAXWELL, LTD., 
per day, 10 in. bye-pass. Entirely re-constructed STOCK. > 3. CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2. 4 
with new bundles and shaft. Equal tonew. | Minimum Price-of Issue, £95 per £100. , ’ 
Exhausting Sets.—Steam and Gas Engine- = : : . 
driven, 8000 to 40,000 o.ft. per hour capacity. Yielding at that Price, £5 5s. 3d. per cent. 


Cast Iron Tank, 17 ft. by 9 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, ——— 
4000 gallons, in Sections. Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter BU FFALO INJ ECTOR 













Storage Tanks.— Large number in Stock | must be sent in by 11 o'clock on Tuesday, the 
(Rectangaias ans Oyladstenl), all sizes. 28th of October) A be obtained of A. & W. CLASS A 
Tar and Liquor Pumps, Steam and Belt-Driven. RICHARDS, 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. — FOR — 


Hot or Cold Water 


Air Receivers, Fans, Blowers, Valves, Rivetted Tubes. 
and long lifts. 


Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd, 


(Seoond-Hand Plant Dept.), r 
Vulcan Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Leeds. é AS , IRON i sen 
Telephone: 14, South Milford. Telegrams: Blakeleys —_4 : 
_Chureh- Fenton. eli ’ 1 rm 
p j p E S 1 — BUFFALO INJECTOR -CL . 
SEN ovenros 












9 Used Modern Horizontal Millers 


READY TO LOAD AT ONCE FROM FOR} CREEN & BOULDINC, LTD. 
THEIR VARIOUS SHOWROOMS. 46 Loco- FOR nee LIST Se ts, Dalston Tans, oe 





motives, 2 ft. and Standard Gauge, cyls. 6in. to 
16 in. diam., for Sale or Hire. 75 Lancashire, GAS WATER & STEAM 
Cornish, Cochran, Vertical, Water-tube, Marine ‘ 4 

type, &c., Boilers, various sizes for high and FOR 41 YTHARS 


——e ‘*Aibion'’ Machinery lgin. to 18in. BORE. BRISTO L’s 


THOS W. WARD LIMITED 
ia ae recorviING GAUGES 
eet eee THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., have assisted in the = service 


AS-WORKS Plant. We Purchase, for ection Sneiiie rendered by t 
Dismantling, for Re-Use or Scrap, any DIS- onte y GAS IN D U ST RY 

CARDED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prices, Their reliability is comparable with 
prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by THORNABY-ON-TEES. that of the industry itself 
insurance for all risks. Ms - uy z . etal | 

FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & Co., Ltp., Second |] Telestams: “ BONLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES. J.W. & C. J. PHILLIPS LTD. 
Hand Plant Department, CHURCH-FENTON, via Telephone No. : STOCKTON 66121 (Two lines). 23, College Hill, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 4. 
LEEDS. : 7 ? Have you our Catalogue 1,009? 









































FOR SALE Competition Points 


Croll’s Patent Dry 300-Light Gas for Gas Salesmen. 


Meter, Capacity 7°14 ft. per revolu- SECOND EDITION. 
tion, 1800 ft. per hour. New 1920; By A. F. BEZANT and N. S. SMITH, BSc. 
overhauled and stamped 1928. Low Size 73 by 54. Bound in Dark Green Cloth. Gilt lettered 


offer accepted to clear. 


BEVES & COoO., LTD., 


117, Church Street, Brighton. WALTER KING, Ltp., ‘‘GAS SALESMAN” OFFICES, 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Price 7/6 post free. 
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HOLMES & C° U2 HUDDERSFIE! 


pia Nat 





‘Holmes - Connersville” The comparatively small space oc- 
Meters are now tn operation cupied by “ Holmes- Connersville” 
in the following countries Gas Meters is emphasized by the 
ere above photograph. 
FRANCE AFRICA ae 
lia il ean The seven million c.ft. per day 
- Meter illustrated has the following 
HOLLAND SLOVAKIA 


overall dimensions: length 8 ft., 
ITALY DENMARK width 4 ft., height 6 ft. 


W.C. HOLMES 


AND COMPANY “ LIMITED 








TURNBRIDGE, HUDDERSFIELD London Office: 

an . x 119, Victoria St., S.W.1 

Telephone: Huddersfield 1573 enn : ein ia 

Telegrams: “ Holmes, Huddersfield ” a acan ” pa sen Sowest, 
London" 
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A Companion Booklet to ‘Electrical Fusion of Gas Pipes,” by the same Author, 
of which some 4500 copies were distributed among the District Staffs of Undertakings 
throughout the Country. 


Electrolytic Damage to 
Gas Pipes 


BY a 


H. C. WIDLAKE, A.M.LE.E., Assoc.M.Inst. Gas E., 


of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Single copies, 6d. (post free); 12 copies, 5/-; 
50 copies, 20/-; 100 copies, 35/- (postage extra). 
Special rates for larger quantities. 


WALTER KING, LTD., “GAS JOURNAL” Offices, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 











JOHN Hace & Co. (oF stoursrincey LTD., | 
MANUFACTURERS OF STOURBRIDGE. 


FIRE BRICKS, Telephone: STOURBRIDGE 5055. 


GAS RETORTS, 
REFRACTORY INSULATING BRICKS. 


< REM Eterel eg Co Fey Ft Qa i ; 
eH, ww é = : BeX Bae Ei r unches 
Mor 23 kinds to ay tneir w. 
QAR” eC RISNT UE Ask for Particulars > 


@ JAMES H. VICKERY x CO. LTD.- MANCHESTER LD. 










i HARRIS & PEARSON, 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. | 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 
= 
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© FIRST-AID 





THE “VICTORIA” FIRST AID CABINETS. STRETCHERS, HAND OR WHEEL. 
AMBULANCE ROOM REQUIREMENTS: OXYGEN BREATHING APPARATUS. 
Dressing Cabinets, Sterilisers, Rest Couches, Surgical RESPIRATORS. SMOKE HELMETS. 
Appliances, Dressings, Instruments, etc PROTECTORS for the Eyes, Hands and Face, etc. 
JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS ey Co. LTD., 76, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
LABORATORY FURNISHERS. CHEMICAL APPARATUS. Write us for Catalogues. 














PATENT RETORTS, LIMITED, 


SUPPLIERS OF 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION PLANTS, as. ROTARY RETORTS 
FOR TREATING COAL AND SHALE. 


5, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


LOCOMOTIVES [~m-+—- 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and " 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in progress for early aR EEDOeER mC ere | 


delivery. ~ j ; 4 
j . 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. pECKET s erisrot 


PEGKETT & SONS, cs: caicror: este dei 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT BRISTOL.” 
London Representatives: FERGUSON & PALMER, 9, Victoria $t., Westminster, 8.W.1 


Tue GLENBOIG UNION Fire-CLAY Co., Lro. 


Manuracturers of the highest grade of Refractory Fire Bricks, specially 
suited for furnaces subjected to the highest heats and sudden changes 
of temperature. 














All Glenboig Goods are stamped with either “ Glendoig” or “ Star Works, Glenboig” Brands as under— 








We 
REGISTERED es RR TRADE GLENBOIG MARKS. 
pos 


The Two Glenboig Brands are identical in quality and are used indiscriminately in the execution of orders. 
GAS RETORT HORIZONTAL, INCLINED, & VERTICAL RETORTS to New Standard Specification. 
Special Bricks and Blocks for all modern Gas Settings. 


GO PRIZE MEDALS 


At International and 
Home Exhibitions, 























Telegraphic Address: 
“GLENBOIG, GLASGOW.” 


Glasgow Telephones including 
me 8129 Douging, No. 8000 Gougies. Grand Prize at Brussels 
: 

1910. 


Coatbridge Telephone 


No. 26. In every case the Highest Award 


given for Fire Clay Goods. 


(a ecm 





Contractors to His Majesty’s Home and Indian Governments, and the principal National Arsenals of Europe 
On the Admiralty and War Office Lists. “ 





Works: GLENBOIG, GARTCOSH, and CUMBERNAULD. 
Head Offices: 48, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
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DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION 


OF A 


12: MILLION GASHOLDER 


By R. J. MILBOURNE, 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


The work comprised in the pages of this Book 

was first published as a series of articles in 

the “Gas JouRNAL,” when it met with so much 

appreciation from the gas engineering fraternity 

that it was thought advisable to embody it in 
its present handy form. 


Size 7 in. by 9 in., Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, with num- 
erous illustrations in the text, and seven double-page plates. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


WALTER KING, LTD. “GAS JOURNAL” ‘OFFICES, 
11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 




















THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS FITTINGS 


GAS JOURNAL 
October 22, 1930 


A great trust is reposed in every 
gas undertaking —that of being 
certain, as far as is humanly 
possible, that every item of dis- 
tribution material is leak proof. 


You can pin your faith to *#GF+y 
Fittings, which are individually 
inspected seven times during manu- 
facture and finally tested hydrauli- 
cally to over 300 Ibs. per sq. in. 


We have 8&,500 types and sizes 
4'’—6"". Immediate delivery 
given. 

Write for List. 


LE BAS TUBE CO., LTD. 
Dock House, Billiter Street, London, E.6.3, 


EVERY FITTING 


+GF + 


DZANMANTERD, /: 
| 




















ECONOMICAL COKE SCREENING & CONVEYING. 


N EARLY 50 years close co-operation with Gas 
Engineers has enriched our knowledge and 







UETURUA LANTUS 











mechanical skill in economical Coke Handling and 
Screening Plant problems. Our eminence in this 
direction is amply demonstrated in the complete 
installations we have supplied to many of the principal 
Gas Works at home and Overseas. 


THE NEW CONVEYOR CO. LTD 









SPECIALISTS in Gas 
. Works, Power House, 
Docks, Collieries, Cement 


pa a a oe a ea a ee a oe a a 





SMETHWICK NEAR B’HAM Works, Quarries and 
Yolephene # Jelogroms : Industrial Conveying Plant. 
SMETHWICK 801 (2 lines). APTITUDE. BHAM 











1880 asad 


SPIRAL MANUFACTURERS SINCE 


= CC 
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METRO DISINFECTANT FLUID 


A HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TAR ACID EMULSION, 
MISCIBLE WITH SOFT, HARD OR SEA-WATER. 


5 GALLON DRUM 29/6 


carriage paid Great Britain 


METRO BLACK VARNISH 


A PROTECTIVE COVERING FOR ALL OUTDOOR 
IRONWORK—TO DRY QUICKLY WITH A 
GOOD HARD GLOSS. 


Manufacturers : 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E.15. 


‘Phone: New Cross 2000 ‘Grams: “ Metrogas, Peck, London” 























Ny ve 


tubes ave 
at your 
service 






Prompt Deliveries 
Cheap Prices 
Good Quality 


from any S.T.C. Warehouse 





LONDON: 97/99, Southwark Bridge 
Road, S.E.1. : 

MANCHESTER: 14, Chapel Street, 
Victoria Bridge. 

LEEDs: 44, Victoria Road, Holbeck. 

SHEFFIELD: Palm Tree Works, 

Staniforth Road. 


LIVERPOOL: Duke’s Dock. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
Arches, Manors Station. 

CARDIFF: Collingdon Rd., Bute Docks. 

BRISTOL : Temple Back. 

St. AUSTELL: West Bridge. 

GLASGOW: 28, Robertson Street, C.2. 


Railway 











THE SCOTTISH TUBE CO., LTD., GLASGOW 
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The ‘ SIMPLEX” 


3 WATER GAS PLANT. 


FOSTER & PULLEN, LTD. 
AVIL WORKS. BRADFORD i Designed especially for the small and medium 


size works and the most suitable, simple and 
efficient auxiliary plant to meet their particular 
needs. Attended to by the stokers, no extra 


THE LATEST $3 labour costs, no relief holder or additional 
“AVIL” 3it plant, maintenance costs practically nil 
I N V E RT E D LA M P S33 a self-contained unit. 
wiTH es ~ 


“U”" BRACKET No. 525 333 . 
(PATENT NO. 275,766) sss The 66 SYDENHAM ™ Grate 


Embodies several novel 3: Eliminates clinker without steaming. Over 


features of construction 23: six hundred in use, both at home and abroad, 
and design. The burner 


and all principal parts in all types and sizes of furnaces. Easily 





instantly detachable and ss adaptable, better and more even heats in the 
replaceable. $33 combustion Chamber, lower fuel consumption. | 
333 | 
Sample on Approval for Test. 333 | 
Price and Descriptive Leaflet 333 JAFFA SIMULTANEOUS CHARGING- } 
Free on Application. 23: DISCHARGING MACHINES, RETORT | 
$33 BENCHES, SETTINGS, ALL | 
This Lamp combines the accessibility and 3: IRONWORK, & MOUNTINGS 
simplicity of the square lantern with the 3:3: CASTINGS 
appearance and efficiency of the inverted 33: 


lamp. All parts are standardized and may 2H | 
be renewed separately. Splendidly and solidly 3: THE VERTICAL GAS _ RETORT | 








constructed. The finest lamp for maintenance 33! SYNDICATE LTD. 
ever offered. sss | 
$33 17, VICTORIA ST. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 | 

















QUR ‘“EXCELALL” LUBRICATED METER IS 
THE SUPERIOR METER TO INSTALL. 


175,000 
DEVICES 
IN USE. 


THE 3 in 1 

LUBRICATED 

‘ EXCELALL ” 
METER. 





% reat 
.~ AgSS 
4 


J. H. ROBINSON & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Head Offce: MILL LANE, OLD SWAN, LIVERPOOL. = £s¢a0. 7869. 
3 & 5 Nicol Place, Bathfield, Leith, N.B. 3 Windmill Lane, Sir John Rogerson’s Quay, Dublin. 














AL 
30 


iL 
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CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY 
VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL.” 


Price 3s. 6d. each post free. 


Walter King, Ltd, “Gas Journal Offices, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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“Everything for Safety Everywhere.” 


SMOKE HELMETS. GAS MASKS. 
BREATHING APPARATUS OF ALL PATTERNS. 
OXYGEN RESUSCITATING APPARATUS. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. FIRST-AID OUTFITS. 


SAFETY AND PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES 
(0) caw: | Oa BONS 50 Lad BLOTS 


SIEBE, GORMAN & CO. LTD., 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
“ Siebe, Lamb, London” Telephone No HOP 340) (2 lines). 











JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, wotverHampron. 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. 


Telegrams: 
“EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 


National Telephone No. 39. 





Fic. 185. 






London Address: 
109, KINGSWAY, W C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘Dryosbo Westcent, London.” 
Tel-phone Holborn 1091. 


PLEASE APPLY bs. 
FOR CATALOGUE No. 8. & 




















Fic.69 


# 


=e 


RERRINES = Sa 


SERA ee 
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BSTABLISHED 1855. 


“TULLY” | |DAVID GRANT & CO. 


~The Industrial Gas 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


350 to 450 B.Th.U. 


175 Therms Per Ton 
of Coal Guaranteed 


HIGH FLAME TEMP. | 


LOW INERTS 


Practically as CHEAP 
as PRODUCER GAS 


_ TULLY, SONS&CO., Ltd. 


| MILLGATE, 
NEWARK-on-TRENT, England 


























Float Pressure Ga e Gauge. Copper Syphon Pump. 


WET and DRY GAS METERS 


ORDINARY and PREPAYMENT, 
STATION METERS 
STANDARD and HIGH CAPACITY METERS 


PRESSURE GAUGES 
SYPHON PUMPS 


EAST CROSSCAUSEWAY, EDI INBU RGH 


Telegrams: “ Dacnax Epix. Telepho ne: m 41574, 












































‘LAIDLAW’ 


HIGH CAPACITY METERS 
SAVE METER SPACE—— 












































7 


50 ft. Meter ( 2 Lt. Case), 3 Lt. Conns. 
ae « (see: uh & ee. 
woh J (642.% ;-), mt 
aru. |, (Eds. ,, ), ao Lt. 


SLOTS & ORDINARIES. 











R. LAIDLAW & SON (EDIN.) LTD. 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR TAR 


TAR DEHYDRATION PLANTS 
=CA SC h ii) F- 


PATENT CONTINUOUS TAR DEHYDRATION PLANT SUPPLIED 
IN UNITS TO TREAT FROM 25 TO 400 GALLONS PER HOUR 














OWNERS OF PATENT RIGHTS & SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


CLAYTON SON é C? 


Hunslet,= 7 LEEDS. 


London Office: 5, VICTORIA ST., S.W. 1. Australian Office: 9, MULGRAVE ST., KENSINGTON, MELBOURNE 















































REAVELL 
ASKANIA 
REGULATORS. 


The plant illustrated is typical of a number 
recently supplied as Collecting Main and Retort 
House Governors, Exhauster and Fuel 






Gas Pressure Regulators for Coal 
Carbonizing Plant of all types. 


Write to Dept. J for 
Full Particulars. 


REAVELL & Co., Ltd., “vors.” IPSWICH. 
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Some of the important 


users of ‘‘Keith-Blackman”’ 


Gas Boosting Fans: 

Gas Light & Coke Company. 

Southampton Gas Light and 
Coke Co. 

Liverpool United Gas Lt. Co. 


British United Gas Light Co., 
Hull 


Tynemouth Gas Co, North 
Shields 


Middlesbrough Corporation 
Gas Works 


Blackpool Corp. Gas Dept. 
Grays and Tilbury Gas Co. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Co. 


Sittingbourne Dist. Gas Co. 
Portsmouth Gas Co. 

North Middlesex Gas Co 
Commercial Gas Co., Stepney. 


Aberdeen Corp. Gas Works. 


Two ‘“NG6”" Fans at work, each fan handling 600,000 c ft. per hour at 35 ins. W.G. 


[joo 


EITH-BLACKMAN Gas Boosting Fans are installed in 

numerous Gas Works in this country and abroad. They are 

made in various sizes for dealing with 5,000 c.ft. per hour up 
to 1,000,000 c.ft. The added pressures can be anything within reason, 
from a rise of, say, 3-in. W.G. (or less, if preferred) up to 40.in. W.G. 
It is practical to give even higher pressures, if necessary. 


Your enquiries will receive our prompt and expert attention. 





Jieith Blackman 


JAMES KEITH & BLACKMAN CO., LTD., 
Head Office : 27, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
T.N.: Central 7091. T.A. : James Keith, Phone, London. 
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